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DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 


Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public the 


things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 


modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to advertise, 


will never cause people to marvel at the success achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones, never. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 


be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


316 FOURTEENTH STREET 
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ON THREAD 


ALE’S “Iron-Thread” Hosiery is the outgrowth of years of 
study and observation of the wearing qualities of different 
yarns. We firmly believe that we have accomplished our 

aim, which was to offer the longest possible wearing Hos- 
iery for men, women and children to sell at 25c a pair. “Iron- 

Thread” Hosiery is made of a fine quality, long-fiber, combed maco 


cotton yarn, and dyed a fast, brilliant black. 
For Women—Several grades, 25c, 35c and 50c a pair. 


For Children—A heavy and medium weight for boys, and an 
extra fine rib for girls; 25c a pair. 


For Men—Hosiery in black; also white, tan, gray and navy; 
25c a pair, 


“Tron-Thread” Hosiery is guaranteed “To give satisfaction to 
your satisfaction or a new pair free. No coupon or time limit 


involved. We leave it to your sense of fairness.” 


“New 


Market 
Retail at 
Center’”’ Fifth 


PRINTING 


At Right Prices 


LETTERHEADS 
BILLHEADS 
ENVELOPES 
CARDS, Etc.... 
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fo A large stock of Union Label Paper «3% 


Originality in Souvenirs 
Our Specialty 


WALTER N. BR UN T company 


880 Mission Street Phone Kearny 1966 


LABOR GLARION 


At the hearing for the issuance of a preliminary injunction 
against picketing of the White Lunch cafeterias, operated by a 
Delaware corporation, Judge Van Fleet of the Federal District 
Court is reported in the press to have expressed the opinion that 
“there is no such thing as legal picketing.” As the complaint was 
filed in the Iederal Court on the mere ground of diversity of 
citizenship, it is safe to assume that the judge bases his sweeping 
assertion on the latest utterance of the California Supreme Court 
in regard to picketing, namely Judge Henshaw’s decision in the 
case of Pierce vs. Stablemen’s Union, 156 Cal. 70. If the judge 
had followed precedents of his own and other Federal Courts, he 
would have been precluded from making any such extravagant 
assertion. 

To understand better the nature and effect of the above Cali- 
fornia decision, it will be necessary to quote from it a few excerpts. 
Judge Tlenshaw states the law of this State correctly as follows: 

“A boyeott may adopt illegal means and thus becomes a ‘con- 
spiracy,’ a word which imports illegality; or a boycott may employ 
legal means and methods, and thus be merely a legitimate combina- 
tion by a number of men to accomplish, within the law, a legal 
result. The crux of the question and the strain in every case lie, 
then, in the means employed. We think that today no court would 
question the right of an organized union of employees by concerted 
action to cease their employment (no contractual obligation standing 
in the way); and this action constitutes a ‘strike.’ We think, more- 
over, that no court questions the right of those same men to cease 
dealing by concerted action, either socially or by way of business, 
with their former employer, and this latter act, in its essence, con- 
stitutes the primary boycott. But what acts organized labor may 
do, and what means it may adopt to accomplish its end, without 
violation of the law, have presented questions of much nicety, over 
which the courts have stood, and still stand widely divided.” 

“This court recognizes no substantial difference between the 
so-called primary and secondary boycott.”—Parkinson vs. Building 
Trades Council, 154 Cal. 584. 

“Tf the strikers have the right, as above indicated, to withdraw 
patronage themselves and by fair publication, written and oral per- 
suasion to induce others to join in their cause, and finally by threat 
of a like boycott, to coerce others in so doing, their rights go no 
further.” 

After considering the right of other persons to take places 
left vacant by the strikers, he sums up that phase as follows: 

“Any act of boycotting, therefore, which tends to impair this 
constitutional right freely to labor, by means passing beyond moral 
suasion, and playing by intimidation upon the physical fears is 
unlawful.” 

Tf the foregoing last two quotes mean anything, they unre- 
servedly and necessarily imply that the strikers or boycotters have 
the right not only to withdraw their own patronage but also by 
fair, that is, truthful publication, written and oral persuasion, to 
induce others, either prospective employees or the general public, 
to cease to deal with the employer either in a social or a business 
way. 

He continues: “The inconvenience which the public may 
suffer by reason of a boycott, lawfully conducted, is in no sense 
a legal injury. But, the public’s rights are invaded the moment 
the means employed are such as are calculated to and naturally do 
incite to crowds, riots and disturbances of the peace.” 

Now comes his departure from acknowledged law: “A picket, 
in its very nature, tends to accomplish and is designed to accomplish 
these very things (meaning to incite to crowds, riots, etc.). It 
tends and is designed by physical intimidation to deter other men 
from seeking employment in the places vacated by the strikers. 
It tends and is designed to drive business away from the boycotted 
place, not by the legitimate methods of persuasion, but by the 
illegitimate means of physical intimidation and fear. Crowds nat- 
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urally collect, disturbances of the peace are imminent and fre- 
quently occur. Many peaceful citizens, men and women, are always 
deterred by physical trepidation from entering places of business 
so under a boycott patrol. It is idle to split hairs upon so plain a 
proposition and to say that the picket may consist of nothing more 
than a single individual peacefully endeavoring by persuasion from 
entering the boycotted place. The plain facts are always at variance 
with such refinements of reason.” 

The vice of the foregoing declaration, which is the gist of 
this decision, is that it is made general in form and not qualified 
as applying only to forms of picketing of the kind described in the 
complaint, findings and judgment in the case. Any court adopting 
foregoing definition of picketing is placed under obligation to find 
therein the very elements that Judge Henshaw so strenuously 
asserts constitute the picketing that is forbidden. In our system 
of jurisprudence any new rule of law announced by a court is based 
upon the facts of the case before the court. If the new rule is 
broader, the excess is mere obiter dictum, the personal opinion of 
an individual judge, not binding upon inferior courts or a Federal 
Court administering the State law. 

It is admitted that the facts of the Stablemen’s case justified 
Judge Henshaw to make the above ruling, but in attempting to 
proscribe all acts of picketing, even such as are limited to the law- 
ful means and purposes declared by him to be permissible in the 
“strugele for life’ between capital and labor, the Judge goes too 
far and makes an unnecessary exhibition of his individual “animus.” 
In that connection, two of the concurring judges, Sloss and Ange- 
lotti, took pains to explain themselves to the effect that they con- 
curred in the decision insofar as it applied to the picketing therein 
described, but would not go the length of saying that there could 
not be cases of picketing “that are entirely lawful and should not 
be enjoined.” 

The recent development of the law relating to picketing is 
historically on a par with the development of the doctrines relating 
to fellow-servants and the assumption of risk in the law of em- 
ployers’ liability. 

The rule forbidding all picketing is purely judge-made and of 
All courts-are rapidly endeavoring to crystal- 
lize it into permanent and absolute form. Until 1898, 167 Mass. 92, 
when the Massachusetts Supreme Court first declared all forms of 
picketing illegal, the general doctrine was that peaceful picketing, 
for the purpose of observation and giving truthful information to 
persons seeking employment or intending to do business with the 
boycotted place, were entirely lawful and did not constitute threats, 
acts of intimidation, or duress in the eyes of the law. 

By ignoring actual facts and using loose legal definitions and 
terms, the Massachusetts doctrine has been extended and expanded 
until it now obtains in numberless inferior courts and many State 
Supreme Courts. In Federal Courts the doctrine has not obtained 
as general a sway, inasmuch as it has not yet been sanctioned by 
the Supreme Court of the United States and several high Federal 
Courts are on strong precedents committed to distinguish between 
lawful and unlawful methods of picketing. 

Insofar as Iederal precedents are concerned, it is hardly prob- 
able that Judge Van Fleet is correctly quoted to the effect that 
“there is no such thing as legal picketing.” In his own court, the 
contrary opinion has been heretofore announced in at least one case, 
and there are a number of Eastern Federal Court cases which are 
strongest authority possible for drawing legal distinctions between 
lawful and unlawful methods of picketing, such as 159 Fed. 500, 
155 Fed. 155, and 166 Fed. 45. 

As recently as September 27, 1913, a United States district 
judge of Ohio, in 208 red. Reporter, page 338, says: “It (picket- 
ing) should be done in a peaceful manner and by such limited num- 
bers as not to awaken the fear and lead to the intimidation of work- 
men. It has been said (150 Fed. 172) that peaceful picket- 
ing is very much of an illusion, but it is practically as well as 
theoretically possible.” 
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THE POLL TAX QUESTION. 

Following is minority report of the committee 
on taxation of the Commonwealth Club, submit- 
ted by Assessor John Ginty, and adopted as the 
recommendation of the club to the voters in ref- 
erence to poll taxes. 

The only argument for retaining the poll tax 
is a question of expediency, as the collection of 
this tax amounts to about $800,000, which is used 
exclusively for the support of the public schools. 
Section 3839 of the Political Code reads: “Every 
male inhabitant of this State, over 21 and under 
60 years of age, must annually pay a poll tax of 
$2.00 if paid before the first Monday in August; 
after that date $3.00, etc.” 

The argument has been used that the loss of 
this tax would lead to cutting the wages of school 
teachers or shortening of the school term. This 
is an error, as Section 14 of Article XIII of the 
State Constitution reads: “Out of the revenues 
from taxes provided in this section, together will 
all other State revenues, there shall be first set 
apart the moneys to be applied by the State to 
support the public school system and the State 
University.” The State does not fix the salaries 
of school teachers or the length of the school 
term. 

To make good the loss of the poll tax, the State 

has several sources: 
First—The State Legislature might economize 
other State that would more than 
make up the deficiency caused by the repeal of 
the poll tax. 


in expenses 


Second—The 
the 


banks, 


Legislature has the authority to 
increase of 


ations, 


the public service corpor- 
light and power, and 
other corporations taxed exclusively by the State. 

Third—The State Board of Equalization has the 
power 


taxes 


railroads, 


to levy an ad valorem tax on all property 
to cover any deficit in the State revenues. 

The total assessed value of all property in the 
State in 1913 was $3,100,000,000; to raise $800,000, 
the amount heretofore collected by poll taxes, 
would require a tax rate of about two and six- 
lf a 
man was assessed for $7700 the ad valorem tax 
would require him to pay $2.00 additional taxes 
on his property, and exemption of poll tax of $2.00 
If 
he is fortunate enough to own more property he 
would only pay 26 cents tax on each additional 
$1000 valuation. Statistics that 
only 15 per cent of the taxpayers are assessed for 
over $7700, and the average assessed value per 
capita in San Francisco is $1032. 


teenths cents on the $100 assessed value. 


will offset the increase of the property tax. 


assessed show 


The argument that because a man has no as- 
sessable property he should be compelled to pay a 
poll tax is unjust. If by his labor he creates one 

property he increases the 
that much. When he 
pays his rent or other living expenses the land- 
lord or the merchant has added to his price the 
amount of his taxes as the cost of his business, 
and the wage earner usually contributes more 
than his share of taxes, in rent money or in- 
creased living expenses. The poll tax is mainly 
collected from the wage earner, as the law re- 
quires his employer to pay the poll tax of his 
employees, and permits him to deduct the same 
from wages paid his men. The cost of collecting 
a poll tax from the individual is often more than 
the entire poll tax. A demand must be made for 
the poll tax before it is payable. 


dollar's worth of 
total 


new 


assessable property 


This is easily 
done in the case of a wage earner, as the demand 
is made on the employer, for each and every one 
his employees. With the rich man in his 
private office surrounded by his messengers and 
ushers who are instructed to inform collectors, 


of 


book agents, etc., that the boss is not in, or out 
of town, the making of the demand is almost im- 
possible. 

The payment of a poll tax by the wage earner 
is unfair because it is not commensurate with his 


ability to spare that amount from his meagre in- | France. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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come, nor can he shift the burden like the mer- 
chant, manufacturer or landlord, who adds taxes 
to the cost of his business, and the consumer pays 
the same. The bodies that fix the 
rates of quasi-public corporations must allow them 
an income that will pay all their expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, and give a net income sufficient to pay 
interest the investment. The 
from property and business is usually 
sure and not subject to radical changes; that of 
the laboring man is uncertain as to its continuity, 
as well as to the amount of his wages. When in- 
capacitated by sickness or out of work, unlike a 
business, it ceases. 

Some advance the idea that if a man is com- 
pelled to pay a poll tax he will become inspired 
with patriotism and take an interest in the gov- 
ernment. This idea is a myth; forcing a man to 
pay a poll tax against his wishes by compelling 
his employer to deduct it from his wages, does 
not create a love for a government that overlooks 
his question of ability to pay the same, and, often, 
through misunderstanding, provokes labor trou- 


legislative 


a reasonable on 


income 


bles between the wage earner and his employer. 
“The toad beneath the harrow knows, 
Precisely where each sharp tooth goes; 
The butterfly upon the road, 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 

\ plea is sometimes made that the poor men 
families and have more children to 
send to school. Is there any justice in this plea? 
Is it a crime to have large families; is a poll tax 
a just punishment for having them? The lack of 
property in due to the ex- 
penses necessary for a large family, the gifts and 


have large 


may some cases be 
opportunities for the acquisition of property are 
France subsidizes 


the man of a large family, and taxes the bachelor 


not always equal or possible. 


because he has no family, believing the prosperity 
of the nation depends on large families. Where 
would the United States find recruits for its army 
and navy; where would the laboring man who is 
needed in all our commercial enterprises, who not 
only creates wealth for his employer, but indi- 
rectly property values for taxation, be 
found if it were not for large families? 


creates 


The poll tax is one of the earliest and crudest 
methods of raising taxes used by ancient and op- 
pressive governments. The Athenian States ex- 
this the conquered 
and taxes considered igno- 

The Roman Empire exempted by law 
the rich and the titled noblemen, and collected it 
from the serf; history tells it was considered a 
mark of inferiority to pay poll taxes, and as the 
moral consciences grew and formulated, the prin- 
ciple that taxation should be borne by those most 
able to pay, the poll tax was abolished by en- 
lishtened governments. England abolished the 
poll tax in 1698. In 1895 poll taxes were not rec- 
20 States the Union; in 1900, 35 
States had no State poil tax. The plea that poll 
taxes are used exclusively for school purposes is 
equivalent to saying that tainted money can be 
purified by the uses it may be put to. The noted 
robber Dick Turpin claimed he robbed the rich 
to feed the poor. 


from slaves and 


such 


acted tax 


people, were 


minious. 


ognized in of 


The evil of bad taxation is not 
merely economic, it is moral, and no argument 
can change its character. 

California, if it wishes to maintain its standard 
with other States of the Union, cannot longer per- 


mit this iniquitous tax law to remain on its 
statute books. —— Ss = 

I believe in the future union of nations, and [ 
long for it with that ardent love for the human 
race, Which, formed in the Latin conscience in 
the days of Epictetus and Seneca, and through 


sO many centuries extinguished by European bar- 


barism, has been revived in the noblest breasts 
of modern times. And in vain it will be argued 
against me that these are the mere dream illu- 
sions of desire. The future is careful to 
realize the dreams of philosophers.—Anatole 


ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

Next will be the last of the famous 
American baritone David Bispham who will pre- 
sent an entirely new program of songs. A splen- 
did new bill will also be presented. Harry Gil- 
foil will appear in his original and clever char- 
acter impersonation Baron Sands. Ed Blondell, 
assisted by Katheryne Caine, will appear in the 
diverting skit “The Lost Boy.” Mr. Blondell 
never fails to set his audiences in a roar. Ruth 
Roye, Princess of Ragtime, a handsome, dashing 
girl who sings well and has a keen appreciation 
of the meaning of the words she utters will be 
heard in the newest ragtime songs. Keno, Walsh 
and Melrose, a trio of expert gymnasts and 
comedians, will perform a rapid routine of acro- 
batic and sensational feats. Jack Ward and 
Iddie Weber, two exceptionally clever dancers, 
will bid for popularity in a unique act entitled 
“A Minstrel Boy’s Conception of Art.” Kartelli 
will instance his ability by performing innumer- 
able astounding feats on a thread of steel. In 
his particular line he is unequalled. Next week 
will be the last of Ben Deely and Company in 
“The New Bell Boy,’ and Annette Woodman 
and Guy Livingston in their ball-room dances. 

> 

Truth is the summit of being; justice is the ap- 
plication of it to affairs—Emerson, 


week 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting.,. Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET . 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
MARKET 


S25 STREET 


Locations In San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 


Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
{112 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


e 
cco Bunster 2 Saxe ~£o. 


1049 MARKET ST.__ orr. M'ALLISTER 2.JONES 
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SOME LIGHT ON CANAL HISTORY. 

In these days of controversy over the question 
of canal tolls, in which, too often, there is more 
bitterness than argument, it may not be out of 
place to tell briefly something of the treaties 
involved in the present debate about which most 
people know little. 

The foundation for the argument as to whether 
Great Britain had any rights in the canal was laid 
when England’s explorer’s in the employ of a 
3ritish chartered company, of which the Earl of 


Warwick was the head, in 1630 secured a foot- ! 


hold on the Mosquito Coast, now a portion of 
Nicaragua. Great Britain established a protec- 
torate over the territory in 1665, which endured 
until, as a result of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it 
was abandoned in 1869. 

During all the time that Great Britain main- 
tained her protectorate over the strip af Central 
America her alleged rights were opposed, first by 
Spain, later by the Central American countries 
and the United States. 

In addition to the Mosquito Coast, Great Britain 
also held the colony called British Honduras, 
which had grown out of a woodchoppers’ settle- 
ment on the coast in 1638. This settlement was 
first called Belize, but later it became a crown 
colony—under the name of British Honduras. 

When the Mosquito Indians, aided by Great 
3ritain, seized San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, 
the gulf entrance of the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal, in 1848, this country and Great Britain 
were brought within sight of war. It was be- 
lieved that Great Britain sought to dominate any 
canal that might be constructed across the isth- 
mus and, in addition, the position held by Great 
Britain on the coast of Central America was con- 
sidered a menace. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated to 
put an end to a dangerous situation. This treaty 
provided, briefly, that neither party should obtain 
or maintain any exclusive control of the proposed 
canal or unequal advantage in its use, and it 
guaranteed the neutralization of the canal. The 
treaty was sweeping in its terms, and extended 
to all practicable means of communication across 
the isthmus. 

The compact also provided that neither party 
should “occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or declare 
any protectorate” over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito coast or any part of Central 
America. The real purpose of the United States, 
apparently, in this treaty, was to put an end to 
the extension of British claims in Central Amer- 
ica, but it was stipulated by Great Britain that 
the treaty should not apply to British Honduras. 

Although there was much controversy over the 
interpretation of this treaty, it remained in force 
for more than half a century. The Panama rail- 
road was built in 1855, but Great Britain made 
no attempt to press her claim under the treaty 
to a share in the control of that road. 

It was not until about 1880 that a serious at- 
tack on the right of Great Britain to share in the 
control of the proposed canal was made. Blaine 
made a strong plea for the abrogation of the old 
treaty, but no action was taken. 

It was contended by him and others that the 
occasion which made the treaty a special bargain 
had passed and that its terms no longer applied. 


of war of all nations observing these rules on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation or against 
its citizens or subjects in respect to the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 

Under this treaty the canal has been built. 

It 
company, the construction of the 
canal and failed, was operating under a 99-year 


m granted 


which began 

conces Si 

sold him 
$2,000,000. 


and by to the French company 
If the French company had 
completed the canal it would have been operated 
as a private monopoly for a century. 

This condensed statement of the facts in con- 
nection with the canal and the treaties under 
which it has been constructed is offered not for 
the purpose of argument but simply to present 
the facts as clearly and as concisely as possible. 
It may to the memories of those 
who have the patience to read it of some import- 
ant facts of history.—Sacramento “Union.” 
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NEWEST HOUSING SCHEME. 
British cities have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with various projects for better housing of 
their poor. 


about 


serve refresh 


The general conclusion from the ex- 
; periments thus far is that the governmental part 
the undertaking rather than the 
social side of it. That is, it is easier to provide 
desirable tenements at moderate cost than to get 
people to live in them and make the modest pay- 
ments necessary either for rent or purchase. 

The London county council’s latest plan is to 


of is easier 


develop a section of outlying property under a 
plan calculated, will make it 
possible to turn over to a workingman’s family 


which, carefully 
a four-room modern cottage on preliminary pay- 
ment $20. Thereafter, he shall pay $2.50 a 
as rent, and to this will be added about 50 
cents weekly, which is the installment on the pur- 
chase price. At the end of twenty years these 
payments will amortize the debt and he will be 
deeded the place. 

This 


the average workingman. 


of 


week 


looks like a long-distance investment to 


A run of hard luck, 
lack of employment, sickness or other misfor- 
tune, might cause the loss of all he had invested. 
So the plan, modiiicd to meet the conditions 
which experience has demonstrated, proposes that 
if the buyer meets such misfortune he may give 
up his contract and withdraw the payments he 
has made. He is not to be squeezed out of his 


equity under a forced dispossession, 


is interesting to note that the DeLesseps | 


by Columbia to an American | 
for | 


PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS. 

The past week has recorded no change in the 
strike situation of the pressmen and assistants, 
the still the control of affairs 
well hand and gradually wearing down the 
endurance of the They have also 
themselves position to draw some 
big jobs away from the shops of the unfair firms 
in the very near future, and thus make the posi- 
tion of the employers a most uncomfortable one. 

Financial contributions during the past week 


unions holding 
in 
employers. 


placed iD a 


have kept up well, and with the same loyal sup- 

port in the next few weeks will doubtless bring 

them to a point where victory will be assured. 
> 


Laws or ordinances of any kind (especially of 


august bodies of high dignity and consequence), 


which of much worse than 
none; they weaken the government, expose it to 


contempt.—Pelatiah Webster (1783). 


fail execution, are 
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Watchmakers 


FOR $1.00 WE CLEAN ANY KIND OF WATCH AND 
GUARANTEE CORRECT TIME FOR 2 YEARS 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, Cut Glass 
$2.00 Alaska Silver 7 Jewel Dastproof Workmen’s Watches 


Steffen Bros. 


JEWELERS 
2146 MISSION ST. 


Cor. Sycamore Ave. 


Bet. 


17th and 18th 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


This price will buy the latest 
model Norfolk suits in all sizes 
from 6 to 16. The materials 
are Cheviots, Cassimeres, 
Tweeds, brown and blue mix- 
tures and novelty gray stripes. 


It was also asserted that England had waived 
her rights under that treaty when she had per- 
mitted the railway to be built without demanding 
a share in the control of the enterprise. 

The first real move toward the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was contained in a 
message of President McKinley, but the Hay- 


By this treaty, as was pointed out a few days 
ago, Great Britain abandoned the right to joint 
control of the canal granted by the old treaty, 
but the new compact contained a clause providing 
that the canal shall be neutral and that it shall be | 
“free and open to the vessels of commerce and | 


Pauncefote treaty was not negotiated until 1902. 


which 
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SOCIALISM OF TODAY. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

Socialism of today is proclaiming the end of 
the old and beginning of the new, and Socialists 
are preparing the working class of all the world 
to fulfill their function of ushering in a world 
where unemployment and poverty is abolished, 
and the opportunity of full development is se- 
cured to all. 

It seems to be mentally impossible for the 
class of people who are on top of the struggle 
of life to the below them. 
There has not in all history been a case where 
the ruling class divided their 
power the the nobles had to fight 
their king to assert their power; and the middle 
class under Cromwell had to fight both king and 
nobles to gain rights. The American 
had to go to war to win their inde- 
pendence, and so today the great working class 


feel needs of those 


has voluntarily 


With ruled; 


their 


States also 


of the world will have to depend on itself to 
win its freedom. The power and desire to free 
mankind always comes from the enslaved and 
not from the masters. This is nature’s law, 


striving ever upwards. 
to the 
the 


So Socialism appeals only 
class of people who toil; those who, in 
words of Marx, “Have nothing to lose but 
their chains, and have a world to win.” 

The world today is characterized by the great 


wealth and power possessed by a few. This 


power lics in the ownership of land and mines— 
the sources of nature—and of the industrial 
plants where the raw materials are manufactured 
into articles ready for use. This ownership en- 
ibles a fe men to command the labor of the 
nanny, ai s power is used to the uttermost 
in Wringing profit out of those who must labor 


in order to live. 

s their wages only a part 
The part they produce and do 
en by the owner as his profit. To 
illustrate, cach worker produces the value of 


three 


al 
tak 


not get 1s 


rs of shoes per day, and receives as his 
wages only one he adds to the 
wealth three pairs of shoes he can pur- 
The 
owner takes ene pair and spends it in high liv- 
ing, in yachts, 


pair; so while 


stock of 


chase back to the amount of only one pair. 


fine mansions and monkey dinners, 
the remaining pair he uses to further increase his 
tal—his factories and machinery—that he may 
employ men to make more profit. 
In the parable of the 


cap! 
more 


water tank, the workers 


are pictured as carrying water to the master’s 
tank. Each day the workers receive for their 
services one-half the water they have brought. 


After a time the tank is filled to overflowing 
and ter carriers are discharged while 
others are set to work building new tanks in 
When the new tanks are built the 
workers are set to work to fill them up, until all 
the tanks that could used are filled to the 
the water carriers having no water 
began to suffer from thirst. Then the water car- 
great multitude of 
verily, the water we have carried 
has filled the tanks to overflowing, and while we 
who have brought all the water are athirst, the 
masters, who did nothing, have water enough 
Let us therefore kill the masters 
of the tanks that we may satisfy our thirst, our 
wives and our children, that we all may live. 
Then up spoke a worker saying, verily, what 
is the use of killing the masters, let us rather 
take from them the tanks that 
the that 


some wa 
other places. 


be 
brim, and 


riers gathered together, a 


them, and said, 


and to spare. 


we have builded 
hands have 
with us as 
comrades, then none shall wallow in water while 
others die of thirst; and the multitude cried with 
exceeding joy and went together, and seized the 
vater tanks that they had builded and drank of 
the waters until they their children were 
satisfied, and the owners were set to work carry- 
ing water with the carriers and water 
there was in abundance; and they began to make 


and use water 


let 


our own 


brought, and the masters work 


and 


water 


gardens and swimming pools with the excess, 
until the desert blossomed as the rose, and 
magnificent buildings arose for their delight, for 
they all labored together and none was over 
burdened or went athirst. For all equally owned 
the tanks and had the use thereof, and the glad- 
ness of song arose from the valleys, and trees 
flourished on the mountain sides, and all dwelt 
together in plenty, in happiness and in peace. 

This parable illustrates the present system of 
manufacture. More boots and shoes, more sew- 
and agricultural implements are 
can used, so a market must be 
found for the surplus, and foreign countries are 
opened to absorb it, when the factories produce 
again until there is another overproduction. So 
long as new markets can be found the profit 
system can exist, but this expansion cannot go 
on for ever; already the foreign market has been 
strained to the limit, and the time is at hand 
when there will be no place on earth to dispose 
of the surplus. Even China with its teeming 
millions has been forced open to the markets of 
the world, and is now rapidly supplying her own 
needs, and even competing for the world market. 
In short, capitalism must either continually ex- 
pand or bust, and we are near an explosion. 

Socialism is the new system being conceived 
within the womb of the old; our mission is to 
bring this birth in the easiest and happiest way 
possible. As Karl Marx says, “Socialism is the 
midwife of this new order, not to bring it, but 
to deliver it as painlessly and bloodlessly as pos- 
sible.” As production must then be for use and 
not for profit, it is the business of the people to 
take charge of the industries for the benefit of 
all. Already the schools, roads, bridges and post 
office are socially owned, and the Socialists say 
the time has arrived when we must take over 
the other things, the land, mines and factories, 
that unemployment and misery be ended and 
human happiness begin. 

Meanwhile the struggle between capital and 
labor is growing more bitter, the resources and 
machinery are getting concentrated into fewer 
hands, the cost of living is going up, and panics 
occur more frequently. Many uprisings occur, 
and each time the workers struggle for more 
bread—more life. We see the powers of govern- 
ment, of courts, and of guns turned against them 
to whip them into submission. 

The might of governmental power is shown 
by the way the masters own the legislatures, 
courts and officials, to do their bidding, so while 
the goal of labor is to bring about a change of 
ownership, it is necessary that the power of 
government be on the side of the workers in its 
struggles. 


machines 
than 


ing 


made be 


Socialism is coming to develop manhood where 
crime grows today. Coming to lead the children, 
those buds of divinity, to where the sunshine and 
air will surround them and bring them to per- 
fect manhood and womanhood. And this is the 
hope that is stirring the world today that will 
lead the workers out from unemployment to the 
promised land where no one shall live off his 
brother, where the earth and the resources will 
be open to all. 

Security can never be while private ownership 
lasts, private Ownership of the means of life is 
private ownership of human bodies and souls; 
whoever owns the means of life owns also the 
bodies of women and child workers, and under 
the banner of Socialism are gathered the men 
and women who cannot deafen their ears to the 
bitter cry of the children, or see without anguish 
the women who are driven by the lash of want 
to sell their bodies. And they are giving their 
energies to organizing and educating this won- 
derful world-wide army with its fifty millions 
eager voices crying, we are coming, we are 
comrades, we are brothers and sisters, offering 
service, renunciation and even martyrdom that 
mankind may march ever onward and upward. 
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INITIATIVE LAND SETTLEMENT LAW. 

This paper has received for review an initiative 
petition proposing to enact at the polls a law 
providing for assisting the landless to lease and 
cultivate public lands. It is said to be patterned 
upon a law in operation in New Zealand. The 
same petition was submitted for indorsement to 
the San Francisco Labor Council, but that body 
refused to go on record in its favor on recom- 
mendation of its law and legislative committee. 

The following are a few of the many objections 
found to exist against this measure: 

Section 1 provides that the Board of Super- 
f any county in which the State owns 
land, may lease such land for a period of thirty- 
five years 


visors of 


“to any actual settler under such regu- 
may be hereinafter enacted, or may be 
established from time to time by said Board in 
accordance with this act.” 
the 
city and county. 


lations as 


It may also on same 
lands owned by the county or 

If this act in any way is in- 
consistent with existing charters or the organic 
now or hereafter adopted, this act is said 
In other words, this act supersedes 
provisions of the constitution, charters and laws 
inconsistent with it. That is putting the horse 
before the cart, and may be permissible under 
a system of government that 
one source of law-making power. 


terms lease 


acts, 


to control. 


recognizes only 

We do not live 
under such a system, hence the act will be in- 
operative immediately it contravenes any supe- 
rior and controlling provision of law now exist- 
ing or hereafter made, even though it says not 
the contrary. 

Section 2 provides that leases made under sec- 
tion 1 may be renewed for an indefinite number 
of terms, making the right almost equivalent to 
a fee simple title. 

Section 3 fixes the annual rental of land, ex- 
clusive of improvements, at four and one-half 
per cent of its capital value (whatever that term 
may mean), and a re-valuation shall be made 
once in every five years; and no rental whatever 
shall be collected on improvements. These pro- 
visions would be unconstitutional under present 
constitutional provisions relating to taxation, and 
would not be made of any more validity under 
any of the pending taxation measures. 
this effective 


To make 
an entire new system of 
taxation must be provided in the constitution. 
Section 7 prescribes the improvements required 
be made upon the land. It is evident that 
persons of means can take advantage of the law 
much better than a person without means. Lands 
will therefore fall into the hands of those who 
have means, and the landless will have to be 
contented with what is left over. 

Section 8 permits a lessee after two years 
residence on the land to sub-lease it to any other 
person, That provision will facilitate the trans- 
fers of such lands to people of means, monopol- 
ists, land sharks, ete. 


section 


to 


Section 9 establishes the preference governing 
the supervisors in allotting the lands, but these 
preferences do not prevent any of the aliens, 
wealthy, etc., to come after two years in posses- 
sion of such lands. 

Section 11 provides for the repayment of ad- 
vances and interest thereon at the rate of four 
and one-half per cent. If the county cannot 
borrow money at as low a rate as this to fur- 
nish those advances, the county must lose; in 
other words, the balance will be donated to the 
This is 
and Federal 


landholder as a gift from the county. 


absolutely prohibited by State 


the 
constitutions. 

Section 12 provides for incorporation of leases, 
and exempts them from paying fees for certifi- 
cates of incorporation. Besides being special, 
and therefore void, the provision contemplates 
another gift to individuals, also forbidden. 

Section 15 is void because it provides for ac- 


quisition of private lands by proceedings in emi- 
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nent domain, which is also prohibited by 
and Federal 


State 
constitutions. 
Section 14 is void as it discriminates between 


individual holders and holders of lands incor- 
porated under the act, the latter having the 
privilege to use the rental for the benefits of 


lands held by the incorporators. 

Section 17 makes it mandatory upon any coun- 
ty to assess its taxpayers and provide lands for 
settlement under the 


bona tide applications. 


act when it receives fifty 
Thus at once nearly 3000 
counties of the State to 
Just imagine what 
for Alpine County with its 


lands, 


the 
for 


per ple could force 


make provisions them. 
a task it 


350 


would be 


inhabitants to and 


provide cabins 
wages for fiity applicants. 

The bill, no doubt, was drawn for good and 
noble ends, but unfortunately it has no effect 
whatever as a piece of practical legislation. The 
agitation for its adoption at the polls can have 
no other erect than to distract public attention 


from the many valuable measures to be voted on 


next November. 
—— ss HD ——————— =A 
THE COLORADO SITUATION. 
The United Mine Workers, aft®r three at- 


tempts, have finally been successful in having a 
writ of the State Su- 
production in 


court of 


habeas 
Court 


corpus issued by 


preme for the 


Mother Jones. 

Mother Jones was held in the military bull pen 
at Trinidad by Czar Chase for nine weeks. She 
was allowed to see no one, and given nothing to 
read. 

The 


jurisdiction in 


this week 


matter 


Court 
the 


made a 


Supreme took original 
Mother Jones 
prisoner and 
the 
Walsenburg jail. The same cell was so unsani- 
kill a Greek. The 
militia have been ordered to produce her in court 
within ten days. 


after 


has again been military 


confined in a damp, vermin-ridden cell in 


tary “as, “t6 healthy young 


On the eve of the second request for a writ, 
the militia released Mother Jones and deported 
her to Denver. By that act they admitted that 
they were holding military prisoners illegally. 
It is expected the militia may do the same thing 
this time, thus preventing the habeas corpus 
question being decided and indefinitely depriving 
\merican citizens in Colorado of their constitu- 
tional rights 

The reign of terror which has prevailed in the 
strike district since the wholesale importation by 
the coal operators of hired gunmen, and the 
added tyrannical rule of the militia resulted this 
week in the preliminary organization of a law 
and order league. 

That the good citizenship of Colorado is thor- 
oughly disgusted with the high-handed anarchis- 
tic methods of the Governor, the militia and the 
operators was shown at the elections this week, 
when the United Mine Workers’ tickets won out 
in every district except Walsenburg, the notori- 
ous kingdom ot Jeff Farr. 

The Mine Workers’ candidates made a sweep- 
victory at Superior, Louisville, 
Oak Creek, La Veta, and Aguilar. 
The victory in the latter three towns, where the 
militia committed 


ing Lafayette, 


Frederick, 
has and other 
outrages shows that the people are all on the 
side of the striking coal miners. 

Jeff Farr, the Con- 
gressional committee, proved just as crooked as 


its robberies 


who was exposed before 


ever in his political methods. It was a city elec- 
tion, but that did not deter Farr from bringing 
in 200 employees of the Walsen mine, four miles 
outside the city limits, and voting them. The 
union ticket lost out by but 115 and a contest is 
anticipated. If the illegal votes of the 200 strilke- 
breakers are thrown out, it will give the mine 
workers a complete victory and mark the down- 
fall of Farr and his deputies who have tyrannized 
and murdered the 


miners in Huerfano County 


for years. 
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Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
—Pope. 
eee ee 
The final appeal in the Gompers-Mitchell-Mor- 
rison contempt case will be considered by the 
United States Supreme Court next Monday. 
SS ee 
The union label and the union man are partners 
in every trade. The card man who does not de- 
mand the union label on his purchases does not 
do his duty toward his union, his family, or him- 
self, ie =~ 
It is said Eugene V. Debs is advocating the 
formation of a new federation of labor. In this 
course he will probably have the assistance of 
the Duncan McDonalds and a few others, but 
none of the sensible union men of the country will 
give him any encouragement in such a course. 
Debs never did belong to the bona fide labor 


movement. be & 

There is food for thought on the part of the 
general public in the lines of Pope published at 
the top of this column. Problem plays, white 
slave pictures and agitation for sex subjects in 
our schools, all tend in one direction and do 
much more harm than good. They create a pro- 
fitable field for Evelyn Nesbit Thaw and her 
kind. SS ee 

When we have no millionaires and no paupers, 
no masters and no slaves, and all live as decently 
and comfortably as the efforts of each warrant, 
then there will be no need for trade unions, but 
so long as some men labor long and hard and get 
little for it, while others idle away their hours 
and receive all the good things of life, there is 
work for the unions in bringing about a change. 

—__g@—______. 

A nation-wide movement for the election of 
Federal Judges might have the effect of bringing 
their decisions more into conformity with the de- 
sires of the people, whose servants they are. At 
present they seem to take particular delight in 
the slapping of particular communities, because 
the power to remove is lodged in Washington. If 
they were elected, it is certain there would be 
less of this sort of thing. 

————_-@____—__ 

What do you think of this fool story from the 
pen of a writer in the “National Magazine”: 
“Already we have the report of one Japanese 
house, having a branch in San Francisco, under- 
bidding American publishers for a lot of text- 
books required for the public schools. The order 
was sent to Japan, the books published in that 
country, and within the specified time delivered 
to the schools in San Francisco. Is this not food 
for thought for our free-trade theorists?” Every 
child knows that California text-books for the 
public schools are printed in the State Printing 
Office and distributed free to pupils. 


| 


— 


SSS 
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Industrial Relations Commission 


Last week the Industrial Relations Commission began holding hearings with the end in 


view of ascertaining the causes of industrial discontent and the possibilities of allaying it. 

The commission seems to be approaching the task in a fashion calculated to get at 
the root of things and let the public in on the ground floor on such information as it 
gathers, for Chairman Frank P. Walsh says there are to be no star chamber proceedings 
and that everything is to be open and above board. With an inquiry thus conducted it 
will be possible for organized labor to learn whether employers are really as anxious to 
preserve industrial peace as their assertions in time of strife would indicate. It is easy 
enough for employers to prate about their desire for peace and tranquility, but it is also 
an easy matter for them to maintain such a position in negotiations as to make it next to 
impossible for the unions to continue peaceful relations with them. What most em- 
ployers really mean when they talk about peace and harmony is that they want such con- 
ditions to prevail, but on their own terms. Now, no one disputes the fact that if labor 
allows employers always to do just as they please with their employees it is not at all dif- 
ficult to live in peace with them. Labor, however, is not always inclined to put up with 
such conditions as these employers see fit to grant, and trouble ensues. ‘Then it is that 
the air is filled with the loud exclamations of the employer that he was anxious for peace. 

Open hearings will also give the public opportunity to determine just what element 
in our industrial scheme of things is mainly responsible for the eruptions that occur, and 
thus place the odium, if there be any, where 


In the hearings organized labor will be 


it properly belongs. 

frank and free in giving such information 
as it may possess, because it is earnestly hopeful that something beneficial may result 
from the labors of the commission. If the large employers will also join in an honest 
effort to uncover the causes of industrial discontent, then there can be but little doubt 
the commission will be able to give us light that will be of much value in governing the 
conduct of each toward the other. 

Labor knows from past experience that it is easier to reach an understanding with 
employers before the bitter feelings engendered by strikes are aroused, and because of 
this fact is generally willing to meet employers on a fair and square give-and-take 
basis in order to preserve peace. Honesty, however, compels the assertion that employers 
have not, as a general rule, been willing to approach the difficulties in the same spirit. 
This may be owing to the long-standing custom maintained by employers of labor that 
they, and they alone, should fix wages and working conditions. This feeling among them 
must of necessity be wiped out before we can hope to have industrial peace, because the 
modern worker knows that it is only just and proper and right that he should be given 
a voice in all such matters. Knowing his rights in this regard, he is going to insist upon 
observance of them even if he must fight to compel it. And in assuming this position 
there is no doubt that he will be sustained by an enlightened and fair public opinion. 

If the Industrial Relations Commission shall succeed in bringing about a better 
understanding of the causes which commonly lead to industrial conflicts much good will 
be done even though the greedy employer still continues his policy of provoking trouble 
by unfair and unreasonable tactics, because public opinion will compel many of them to 
yield to the demands of justice. 


It is certain that arbitration agreements between employers and unions would long 
ago have been the rule rather than the exception were it not for the unfair advantage 
taken by greedy employers through haggling over technicalities, thus causing long de- 
lays and piling up unnecessary expense. If, after the commission has made a thorough 
investigation of this subject, it shall be able to offer suggestions looking to a feasible 
remedy for some of these ills it is highly probable the scheme of voluntary arbitration, 
to which the labor movement is committed, can be brought into more general use as a 
means of preserving industrial peace. 

The work mapped out for the commission covers a broad field and presents many 
and varied difficulties, but there seems to be a disposition on the part of its members to 
spare no effort to gain information that may be of value in arriving at conclusions, and 
it is to be hoped that something of benefit may be the result. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


There is nothing gained by becoming a grouch 
and a pessimist simply because some decision has 
gone against you. The winner, the man worth 
while simply smiles at reverses and digs as hard 
and persistently as ever to produce the desired 
results. The grouch seldom overcomes obstacles. 
He only succeeds while the sun shines and fails 
when the clouds float along. Don’t be a fair- 
weather union man. Keep at it always. 


Young Rockefeller says he has turned over 
the management of the Colorado interests to 
officers who represent him and that he knows 
very little about the situation, though he pro- 
poses to stand back of them in all they do. Won- 
der what this same young man would say of 
a labor organization which would make the same 
announcement with respect to its officers? But, 
he is not in favor of organization for labor. 
Organization is the proper thing among capital- 
ists, but it takes away liberty when instituted 
among laborers, and he is a great lover of liber- 
ty—if we are to believe his silly prattle. 


The list of ‘“Forty-niners” who have read Stew- 
art Edward White’s “Gold” lengthens, as given 
in the New York “Sun.” The book is interesting 
to them because it centers about that episode 
of California history in 1849, following the dis- 
covery of gold, when men from the East flocked 
there in large numbers in search of a fortune. 
One man now living on Long Island writes that 
his experiences were almost identical with the 
hero of the novel, except that the latter went 
to California by the Panama route, and the writer 
by way of Cape Horn. The slow, toilsome jour- 
ney across the isthmus took up almost as much 
time as the longer southern voyage. The same 
man furnishes another commentary on present- 
day affairs by recalling that potatoes in hundred- 
pound sacks cost $25 a sack. 


I should like to point out by what principles 
of action, and under what institutions and through 
what manner of life our empire became great, 
we read in the writings of Pericles. Our form 
of government does not enter into rivalry with 
the institutions of others. We do not copy our 
neighbors, but we are an example to them. It 
is true that we are called a democracy, for the 
administration is in the hands of the many and 
not of the few. But while the law secures equal 
justice to all alike in their private disputes, the 
claim of excellence is also recognized; and when 
a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is pre- 
ferred to the public service, not as a matter of 
privilege, but as the reward of merit. Neither 
is poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his coun- 
try whatever be the obscurity of his condition. 
There is no exclusiveness in our public life, and 
in our private intercourse we are not suspicious 
of one another, nor angry with our neighbor if 
he does what he likes. . . . While we are thus 
unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit 
of reverence pervades our public acts; we are 
prevented from doing wrong by respect for au- 
thority and the laws. . . . Our city is thrown 
open to the world, and we never expel a for- 
eigner to prevent him from seeing or learning 
anything of which the secret if revealed to an 
enemy might profit him. We rely not upon 
management or trickery, but upon our own hearts 
and hands. . . We are lovers of the beauti- 
ful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the 
mind without loss of manliness. Wealth we em- 
ploy, not for talk and ostentation, but when there 
is real use for it. To avow poverty with us is 
no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing 
to avoid it. 
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Wit at Random 


returned, 


Teacher—When_ the 
Tommy, what did his father do? 
Bright Boy—He nearly killed the fatted calf. 


prodigal son 


Teacher—Willic, what is your greatest ambi- 
tion? 

Willie—To 
Chaparral.” 


wash mother’s ears——‘‘Stanford 


“Why, look here,’ said the merchant who was 
in need of a boy, “aren’t you the same boy who 
was in here a weck ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the applicant. 

“T thought so. And didn’t I tell you then that 
I wanted an older boy?” 

WESm asin aihiat:s 
now.” 


why I’m back. I’m older 

Wife—(entering room wringing her hands with 
an expression of extreme agony)—Now I have 
done it. But it serves me right for not turning 
on the light. I might have known I would make 
a mistake. 

Husband (who is reading the papers)—Great 
guns! What have you done? Taken bichloride? 

Wife—Bichloride? No. I put a two-cent stamp 
on a posteard.—‘Columbia Jester.” 


“What's the shape of the earth?” asked the 
teacher, calling suddenly upon Willie. 

“Round.” 

“Tlow do you know it’s round?” 

“All right,” said Willie; “it’s square then. I 
don’t want to start any argument about it.’— 
“Current Opinion.” 


“Could you do somethin’ for a poor old sailor?” 
asked the wanderer at the door. 

“Poor old sailor!” echoed the lady who had 
opened the door. 

“Yes'm. I follered the wotter fer twenty years.” 

“Well,” said the lady, as she slammed the door 
in his face after a critical look thereat, “you cer- 
tainly don't look as if you’d ever caught it up.” 

“Of course you have made some promises you 
didn't keep.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “But I never 
yet broke a promise to a man without giving 
him a 
“Star.” 


better one in its stead.”—Washington 
The nervous lady was calling on the calm and 
collected mother of six 
“Do look at the baby!” shrieked the caller. 
“\WWhat’s the matter with the baby?” smiled the 
mother, 


“He's playing with a big carving-knife.” 
“Iisee he 18; But ‘don't worry. It’s an old 
cearving-knife, and even if he did dull it a little, 
we have a lovely machine in the kitchen that will 
sharpen it again in a jiffy. 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 


You were saying ?”— 


“You look disgruntled,” said the shoe man. 

“Yes,” snapped the hatter. “Had a little rush 
just now, and a couple of prospective customers 
walked out without being waited on.” 

“They seldom get away from me,” 
shoe man. “I 


declared the 
take off their shoes as 
they come in.”—‘Judge.” 


soon as 


Mr. Potts (to his wife)—My dear, the air is 
chilly. Fermez la fenetre. 

The Visitor (sotto voce)—Why do you ask 
your wife in French to shut the window? 

Mr. Potts (ditto)—Because you are here. If I 
asked her in English she wouldn’t do it, as she 
won't take instructions from me before visitors. 
Sut if I say it in French she gets up and does 
it at once, so as to let you see that she under- 
stands the language.—‘“Pick-Me-Up.” 


Miscellaneous 


CONSTANCY. 
Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbor, and himself most true; 
Whom neither fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 


force nor 


Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or glittering look it blind; 
Who rides his sure and even trot, 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


\V\hom none can work or woo 
To use in anything a trick or sleight; 
For above all things he abhors deceit; 
Ilis words, and works, and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 
—George Herbert. 
> = 
Thought shapes everything, and it is ideas that 
matter. Nothing is more certain than that every 
building, every picture, every work of man, has 
been an ideal before it took form as a material- 
ized reality. 


And if this is true of lesser things, 
can it be wholly untrue of the whole, the state? 
\We may frankly admit that the material result 
The 
picture never quite realizes the artist’s concep- 
tion; the building falls short of the architect’s 
That is no doubt true, says “Artifex” in 
the Manchester (England) “Guardian.” There 
hardly to be packed 
fancies that break through 
language and escape.” But the clearer and more 
definite our thought, the nearer will be the ap- 
proximation of the result to what we hoped for. 
And to believe anything else is the negation of 
all rational life. 


never exactly corresponds with our ideal. 


hopes. 


will always be 
into a 


“thoughts 


Narrow act; 


a 
LET GO. 
By George Matthew Adams. 
It takes Courage 
Courage to 


to start a thing. It takes 
to a thing. But it takes 
greater Courage to Let Go of a thing that 
you are convinced is a Failure, after you have 
worked and sacrificed and sweat blood to make 
it Win. But— 

Have Courage to Let Go. 

The Self-Reliance is Self-Belief. 
If you consider yourself bigger than your Job 
—if you feel that you are holding down a 
$2500 Job with $10,000 abilities—Let Go of the 


stick 


basis of 


$2500 Job and immediately proceed to the 
$10,000 Job. 

Ilave Courage to Let Go. 

The principle is the same in Friendship. 


Nothing stimulates, inspires and leads a man 
on to Performance like a Real Friend. But 
if that Friend lacks the desires that accompany 
Real Friendship and you are keen enough to 
discern it—even in Friendship— 

Have Courage to Let Go. 

Have Courage to Let Go of the little Wor- 
ries, the little Annoyances—the Trifles, that 
almost hourly race up to you and plead you to 
take them in. Think not lightly of these be- 
cause they are small. It takes a Strong man 
to kick them out of the way, to pass by them, 
to abandon them. 

Have Courage to Let Go. 

The Active Mind draws to itself, 
Magnet, Ideas, Theories and Problems. Some 
are Useful, are Useless. When they 
come to you, Sift them, Weigh them, Analyze 
them—take them all apart. 
what they are. 


like a 
some 


Know them for 
Then hold to the Useful and 
drop the Useless. 

Have Courage to Let Go. 


I 
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New Metal Trades Councils. 

Metal trades councils have been formed at 
Millers Falls, Mass., and Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
St. Louis, Mo., council has: been reorganized, 
and the councils in Brooklyn and New York 
City have been merged into one council, to be 
known as Greater New York. Officers of the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are asking affiliated bodies to 
report to them any violations of the eight-hour 
day on government work. 


Held by Grand Jury. 

A grand jury in Terre Haute has indicted T. 
IF. Grover, manager of the street car company, 
and David Masterson, confessed slugger, strike- 
breaker and gunman. They are charged with 
breaking into the room of Joseph C. Colgan 
and carrying away books, papers, and private 
correspondence. Colgan is a representative of 
the Amalgamated Street Car Men, and it is 
claimed that Grover induced Masterson to break 
into the unionist’s room. Both men were held 
on $5000 bonds. 


Urges American Ideals. 

In an address in Boston, Rev. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, social service secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of America, said that no man 
should be admitted to this country who is not 
willing to live up to the American standard, who 
will not abide by the American ideals of labor 
and who is not willing to make a permanent 
home here. The speaker attacked child labor and 
the efficiency system, and advocated employment 
agencies under government regulation which 
would be supplied with funds to send men to 
various parts of the country where work awaits 
them. 

Lake Workers Reduce Hours. 

Recent conferences between the Great Lakes 
Dredge and Tug Owners’ Protective Association 
and the various international unions of their em- 
ployees have resulted in a three-years’ agreement 
and the abandonment of the twelve-hour day for 
the eight-hour day with the same rates of pay. 
The conferences were marked by several strenu- 
ous sessions before this decision was reached. 
The interested unions are the longshoremen, 
steam shovel and dredgemen, tugmen, dredge 
workers, surface rock and drill boat workers and 
the tug firemen and linesmen. On all work to 
which eight hours do not apply a substantial in- 
crease in the wage rate has been secured. 


Ready for Vocational Study. 

The commission on yocational study, recently 
appointed by President Wilson, has organized by 
electing Senator Hoke Smith, chairman, and dele- 
gating to the non-Congressional members the 
task of outlining a plan of work to study the 
question of vocational and trades training for 
the purpose of making a report to Congress. It 
is intended to recommend a practical course of 
studies on this subject for use in our public 
schools that will supplant the fads and theories 
in vogue in many sections, which the Seattle 
convention of the A. F. of L. declared to result 
in “a smattering of general knowledge that can- 
not be definitely applied when the student comes 
to take up the real work of life.” The trade 
unionists on the commission to investigate this 
subject are Charles H. Winslow, of the saw- 
smiths, and Miss Agnes Nestor, of the glove- 
makers. 

No Place For Masters. 

“There is no place in the country for the man 
who would be masterful over his fellows. Leader- 
ship, not mastery, is the need. Men who would 
be masters of industry must learn this lesson,” 
said Secretary of Commerce Redfield in a speech 
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in Seattle. In referring to the “speeding up” of 
workers in industry, the cabinet officer said: 
“We do not place machinery that would be in- 
jured by dust in a dusty place. We must not 
put men in such a place. We do not place ma- 
chinery that would be injured by the dirt in a 
dirty place. We must not put men in such a 
We know that metals become fatigued 
and that wheels are liable to fly to pieces. We 
must learn not to over fatigue our men and 
women in industry.” 


place. 


Will Enjoy Shorter Workday. 

Nearly 1000 garment workers in and around 
Pittsburgh will be benefited by the renewal of 
contracts between several employers and_ the 
United Garment Workers of America. Under 
the agreement the cutters have secured a reduc- 
tion of four hours per week in their working 
time, which gives them the eight-hour day in 
their industry, with the same rate of pay they re- 
ceived under the longer workday. The tailor 
members have secured a reduction of three hours 
a week, which establishes the  fifty-four-hour 
week for them, with no reduction in pay. The 
piecework members have secured wage increases. 
Garment workers’ officials are conferring with 
other firms, and it is believed that additional 
companies will accept the new agreement. 


More Paper Mills in Line. 

Conferences held at Boston between officers 
of the St. Croix Paper Company and several in- 
ternational union representatives has resulted in 
substantial gains for the employees of the com- 
pany’s mills in this city. Together with A. F. 
of L. representatives, the following unions were 
represented: Paper makers, pulp and sulphite 
workers, steam engineers and machinists. The 
average Wage advance is about 11 per cent for 
paper makers, 744 per cent for pulp and sulphite 
workers, and about 10 per cent for the mechani- 
cal men and helpers. Reductions in working 
Other concessions by 
the St. Croix company makes the agreement 
somewhat in advance of the agreement signed 
last week by the same unions with the Great 
Northern Paper Company. The St. Croix agree- 
ment will go into effect May 3rd, and will con- 
tinue until May 1, 1916. 


hours were also granted. 


Pipe Men Get Together. 

The slogan of “one union in the pipe industry” 
is now an assured tact. The Enterprise Associa- 
tion of Steamlitters of New York, and the help- 
ers’ organization, numbering about 3000 men, will 
be installed next week. This is the largest or- 
ganization of the old International Association 
of Steamfitters, which has only one other organi- 
zation, the local union of Toronto, and it has 
decided to affiliate and will be chartered within 
the next few days. In the New York situation 
President Alpine and Organizer Leonard of the 
United Association have been holding almost 
daily conferences for the past ten months. Much 
credit is due these two officers for the splendid 
work they have accomplished without having to 
resort to a fight, with all its attendant bitterness. 
very unionist in this city seems pleased that 
these two organizations have finally gotten to- 
gether, and the incident is another indorsement 
of the patient policy that the A. F. of L. insists 
on in these matters. 


A. F. of L. Aids Unskilled. 

The State Labor Commissioner of Washington, 
acting under orders of Governor Lister, has for- 
warded his report to the State executive on the 
strike of unskilled workers against the Tacoma 
Smelting Company, which started the first of the 
year. Wage reductions and increased hours 
caused the strike. The conditions were not up 
to the average of other smelters for the same 
class of work, the report says. The commis- 
sioner gives the following sidelight on how the 
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strike started: “There is no doubt that the strike 
was precipitated wholly from an intense feeling 
on the part of each individual workman who was 
affected, that the change in wages and hours of 
work was not justified by the management. No 
attempt had been made by anyone to organize 
a strike, but it gathered momentum as soon as 
it became apparent that a few were ready to 
quit.” Later, organizers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor perfected a union among the men. 
Commenting on disorders around the mill, the 
commissioner makes this significant statement: 
“From the evidence secured there was no indica- 
tion that any violence or shooting had been in- 
dulged in by the strikers until after Sheriff Jamie- 
son's deputies were stationed at the plant.” The 
deputies were armed with rifles and revolvers 
and were secured the second day after the strike 
was called. When the report was written there 
were 306 men on strike, and up to that time the 
strikers had only lost nine through desertion. 
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WILLIAM R. HAGERTY 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Office—Rooms 948-950 Pacific Building. 
Phones—Office, Douglas 1311; Res. Park 6236. 
Member Machinists’ Union No. 68. 

Practices in all courts, State and Federal, 


and represents clients before Boards and 
Commissions, 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
HD 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mar. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
NEAR MISSION BT. 
Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


JEWELERS-OPTICIANS 
WATCHMAKERS 


Sere 2 Cecense! WE HAVE CONSOLIDATED 
OUR ENTIRE BUSINESS INTO 


ONE BIG STORE 


715 MARKET ST., Near Call Bldg. 
All Watch Repairing Warranted For Two Years 
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ARE YOU INFORMED 


THAT THE MEMBERSHIP IN 


Union Hospital Association 


'S GROWING? 


BETTER SERVICE THAN EVER 
Office Phone Sixth Floor 
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on 
Franklin 4040 9 
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A GERMAN SOCIALIST’S VIEW. 

Union men in a number of localities last fall 
congregated to hear Philipp Scheidemann, Social- 
ist leader of Germany, Bebel’s successor as leader 
in the German Reichstag, during his sojourn in 
this country. Scheidemann had been invited over 
by the Socialists for campaign purposes, and 
workers generally were urged to hear him, “the 
friend of labor.” 

In view of the efforts made by Scheidemann to 
gain organized workers for the Socialist move- 
ment one would logically suppose that he would 
have a word of recognition and encouragement 
for the cause of organized labor in this country, 
after he had returned home. tHe has since writ- 
ten a series of “Travel Sketches” for a Socialist 
paper in Europe, believing perhaps, that what he 
wrote in German and for a German paper would 
not be read by American workers. German- 
\merican papers, however, have since copied his 
sketches, and in one of these the following article 
may be found, which is a literal translation of 
the original. We bee the reader to note that 
this is all that Scheidemann has to say on the 
unions (the preceding and next paragraphs being 
on different subjects) and that this little is far 
irom being complimentary. Scheidemann writes 

“The Unions”; 
myself with a few remarks. 
The unions are ‘trade’ organizations, of which 
the German worker can hardly formulate a con- 
ception even approximately correct. They still 
exert a great influence upon trade life, and are 
consequently able to maintain themselves, for the 
time being, in their present position of power. 
But how long will they be able to do so? They 
have made admission into their organization so 
difficult for non-affiliated workers that the army 
ot workers not organized into unions is continu- 
ally growing larger. Initiation fees vary with the 
Various unions, but in all of them they are very 
high. A tile layer from Berlin, who had been in 
the United States only a short time, told me his 
tale of woe. He had considered it his duty to 
apply for membership in the proper union im- 
mediately after his arrival in New York. How- 
ever, he was treated in an exceedingly snobbish 
manner, and then an initiation fee of more than 
twenty dollars was demanded. Of course, admis- 
sion made impossible for him. 
The initiation fee amounts to one hundred dol- 
lars in a number of unions. 


under the caption: 
“IT will content 


was therefore 


“The policy and tactics of the unions is fairly 
clear to me, They control a number of working 
places, in which only union men may be em- 
ployed under union conditions. They wish to 
sce the best factories, work on buildings, etc., 
reserved to their members. That they will short- 
ly frustrate the purpose of this plan by their 
policy of excluding immigrant workers by artifice 
or even by force, they do not seem to realize 
or wish to realize. At the same time they are 
governed by regulations which remind one of the 
worst days of the guilds of Germany. 

“Let me illustrate by an example related to 
me by a theatrical director, an acquaintance of 
mine. Two mechanics are engaged in a theatre. 
according to the director only one would be nec- 
essary, but since the one might meet with an 
accident at his work, a reserve-operator must be 
present. During the production of a new drama 
the sun must shine on the stage. The director 
instructs the mechanics how they are to adjust 
the light and reflector and to throw the sunlight 
on the stage. The two unionists decline to ac- 
cept his instructions, on the grounds that it was 
not part of their obligations to let the sun shine. 
Operating the lighting apparatus, they said, was 
the special duty of other workers, members of 
another union, After all negotiations between 
the director and the stage mechanics had proved 
futile, the director declared that he would make 
the golden sunshine himself. ‘You are not al- 
lowed to do it,’ they replied. ‘What, I am not 
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allowed to operate my own apparatus?’ ‘No. If 
you do, we will be obliged to quit, since we are 
not allowed to work with a non-union man.’ 
The outcome of the episode was that the two 
mechanics were discharged.” 

This is all that Scheidemann has to tell the 
German public of union labor in the United 
States. Not a word of the accomplishments of 
organized labor for social betterment, improved 
working and living conditions, better wage and 
living standards, protection of workers and their 
families in accident and sickness, for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Nothing but an 
accusation of short-sightedness of policy towards 
non-athliated workers, and arbitrary exploitation 
of the employer wherever and whenever circum- 
stances permit of exploitation. Surely organized 
labor deserves better treatment than this at the 
hands of those who pose as its friends and seek 
to gain control of its management. We make 
bold to presume Mr. Scheidemann would not 
have written his observations in this style if he 
had had in mind that they would be read by 
unionists on this side of the Atlantic. Really, 
were it not for the fact that Scheidemann has 
published these sketches under his signature, one 
would be tempted to believe they had been writ- 
ten by an arch enemy of the cause of organized 
labor, of the A. F. of L., say by some hair-brained 
economist of the old Liberal School, by a cor- 
poration lawyer, or by some official of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association. In either 
the testimony could not be much more 
prejudiced and damaging than it is now. 

> 
NEWSPAPER MAKING. 


news? 


case 


What is 

Ilow is a newspaper made? 

What is a newspaper’s true relation to its com- 
munity ? 

These are some of the nuts to be cracked in 
the course in newspaper work in the next sum- 
mer session of the University of California, at 
Berkeley, from Monday, June 22d, to Saturday, 
August Ist. And what’s more, the classes will 
publish a paper to try their hands—‘The Summer 
Session Californian.” 

A practical, widely experienced newspaper man 
has accepted the University’s invitation to offer 
this instruction in the art, science, and business 
of newspaper work. This is Merle Thorpe, now 
Professor of Journalism in the University of 
Kansas, the man who in 1907 left the city 
editor's desk in the Seattle ‘Post-Intelligencer” 
to organize in the University of Washington the 
first department of journalism ever established in 
a university. 

Two summer session courses will be given by 
Professor Thorpe—on “The Newspaper” and on 
“Editorial Theory and Practice.” In the course 
on “The Newspaper” he will discuss materials 
and methods, the elements and sources of news, 
the interview, the structure of a news story, the 
“human-interest story” and its kinship to the 
short story, the “feature story,” and emphasis 
on form in newspaper writing. He will give 
schemes of office organization, with the duties 
and qualifications of editor-in-chief, managing 
editor, departmental editors, and reporters. The 
work of the press associations will be described. 
The object of the course is to equip the students 
with elementary principles of newspaper-making, 
to help to fit them to become competent report- 
ers or correspondents. 

Using as laboratory the “Summer Session 
Californian” the students will work up assign- 
ments, write news, edit each other’s copy, build 
heads, and plan make-up. They will have a 
share in planning the paper’s news and editorial 
policies and they will practice editorial writing 
for effectiveness in winning belief, sympathy, and 
support. The controversial weapons of irony, 
sarcasm, and satire will be sharpened, and there 
will be practice in handling editorial matter. 


II 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly session of the board of di- 
rectors was held Tuesday, April 14, 1914, President 
J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Transfers withdrawn: I°, Palma, Local No. 310, 
New York; Il. Marque, Local No. 99, Portland. 

Members notified that engagements must 
be reported to the business representative, in ac- 
cordance with the law passed by this union, and 
that a fine of $5 will be imposed for failure to 
observe this rule. 


are 


A. L. Fourtner was elected by the last regular 
meeting of the union to fill a 
board 


vacancy on the 
of directors. 

R. D. Barton, well-known member of this local, 
died after an illness of several months, and was 
buried Tuesday, April 2, 1914. The funeral band 
Was in attendance, as were also delegations from 
the N. S. G. W., Druids, and other fraternal or- 
ganizations of which he was a member. He was 
a great lodge man and a very enthusiastic worker 
and had many friends. 
ene son to mourn 


He leaves a widow and 
his loss. 

The following resolution was introduced at the 
last meeting of the union and referred to the 
law and legislation committee and will be up for 
final action at the next regular meeting: 

“Resolved, That an assessment of twenty-five 
(25c) cents per quarter be levied to create a fund 
to be known as a defense fund, and to be used 
under the supervision of the board of directors,” 

. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP ASSOCIATION. 

The Public Ownership Association is busy just 
at this time getting the labor and civic organiza- 
tions to affiliate with the At this 
time the committees who are visiting the unions 
They further 
report that they are not growing weary of well 
doing, but intend to enlist under their banner 
all labor and civic organizations that truly stand 
for the “public ownership of public utilities.” 

No doubt the question arises in your mind, 
“Why all this activity at this time?” 


association. 


report a large measure of success. 


The answer 
is that certain interests are busy trying to cripple 
the municipal street-car lines; that certain in- 
terests are trying to change the street-lighting 
system back to the uncertain gas lamps, which 
lose their efficiency after they have been lighted 
a few times and guarantee the furnishers against 
competition. 

We urge that all unions join the Public Owner- 
ship Association and contribute your moral and 
financial support to same. The work of the 
association after due investigation has been in- 
dorsed by the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Meetings are held each week in the new City 
Hall in Judge Treadwell’s court room, Wednes- 
day night at 8 o'clock. 


READ THE APRIL NUMBER 
OF 
“The Culinary Craft” 


A Monthly Magazine to Advance the Interests 
of Hotel and Restaurant Workers. 


Published as a means for interchange of thought 
and dissemination of interesting information for 
the benefit of culinary workers and the catering 
trade throughout the United States. It is gaining 
rapidly in circulation and is subscribed for by all 
leading culinary organizations. Contains news 
and information not obtainable in any other paper, 
and should be in the hands of every culinary 


worker and every person connected with the 
catering industry. 

Individual subscriptions, $1 per year. Bundle 
subscriptions, not less than 25 copies, at 5 cents 


per copy for each issue. 


Back numbers still on hand, commencing with 
Agents wanted. 


“Segregation at San Francisco in 1915.” 
JAMES KARSTEN, Manager. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


the January issue. 


14 Seventh Street 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Meeting Held April 
10, 1914. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., by Vice- 
resident Brouillet. 
later. 

Reading Minutes—The minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Vlasterers’ Union—John Kelly, Jas. 
Caughie, Fred Clute, Thomas Lawley and W. R. 
Slatterburg. Auxiliary—A, Henne- 
berry, M Barber. Tailors No. 2—J. Shankman, 
A. Allmacher, vice A. Cohen, and B. Mendelshon. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—I'rom San Francisco 
Camp No, 4, National Indian War Veterans, com- 
mending John I. Nolan for his position in the 
matter of pension bills now pending before Con- 
gress. From International ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, relative to the reorganizing of the 
Cloak Union Union, in- 
closing complimentary tickets for its annual pic- 
nic to be held on Sunday, April 12th, at Shell- 
mound Park. Electrical Workers No. 151, 
in reference to the defense of Mooney, Brown 
and Riggers’ and Stevedores’ 
would hold annual picnic at 
Sunday, April 19th. From Joint 
of Pressmen, thanking Council 
nions for donations. From United 
States Senators Works Perkins, and 


President Gallagher arrived 


Machinists’ 


Makers’ Bartenders’ 


From 


Lianlon. Irom the 
Union, stating it 
Shellnound Parl 


Strike Comn 


and athhated 


and from 


Congressmen Raker. Stephens, Kahn, Nolan, 
llayes Knowland, in reference to the pro- 
posed increase in second-class postage. From 
Congressman Knowland, stating he heartily fa- 
Ore e bill introduced by Congressman Nolan, 
increas the salaries of federal civil service 
employees 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Cooks’ 
llelpers, wage scale and agreement. From Cooks’ 
Union No. 44, copy of wage scale and agreement. 
From the Chauffeurs’ Union and from the Joint 
Council of Teamsters, in reference to the Wood- 


lawn Stables. From Ship Drillers’ Union, wage 
scale and agreement. From the Central Labor 


Council of Alameda County, relative to the allied 
printing trades label on the Pantages program. 
From the Civil Service Commission, inclosing 


es of uni 


ons claiming jurisdiction over the po- 
sition of 


caulker on the auxiliary high pressure 


system. Irom the Person Defense League of 


hicago, appealing for financial assistance. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Janitors’ Union, copy of resolutions re- 


Board of Supervisors to amend the 
building ordinances so as to require all windows 
in buildings hereaiter erected to be of such a type 
that the 


questing the 


same can be readily cleaned. 

Communication from the Local Joint Executive 
Board of Culinary Workers, in reference to the 
boycott now pending against the White Lunch, 
and whether it is unfair to the entire labor move- 
ment in San Moved that a committee 
of five be appointed to devise ways and means of 
prosecuting this boycott; carried. Chair appointed 
Bros. Johnson, Decker, Mullen, McGuire, O’Con- 
nell and Gallagher. 

Referred to the Officers of the Council—From 
the California State Federation of Labor, in ref- 
erence to brick, tile and terra cotta factories in 
California. 


l'rancisco. 


from the Label Section, requesting the Council 
to adopt the following resolutions: ‘Resolved, 
That good can he accomplished for the 
union labels of our sister organizations by local 
unions instructing stewards on jobs, chapel chair- 


much 


men or other delegated union officers in the shops 
and on the jobs, to examine all newly-bought gar- 
ments by members and to continually admonish 
and advise them of their duty to the union label; 


and be it further Resolved, That the secretary is 


instructed to communicate this policy to affiliated 
unions and request them to carry it out in every- 
day practice.” Moved that the resolutions be 
adopted and request complied with; carried. 

Request Complied With—From Post Office 
Clerks’ Union, requesting Council to endorse the 
Palmer Bill No. 15,287, reducing the hours of 
working nights from eight to six. 

Reports of Unions—Pressmen 
Strike still on and men 
Clerks: Stores will close at 10 p. m. on Satur- 
days. Musicians: Are opposed to prohibition. 
Molders: Donated $25 to Pressmen. Milkers: 
Trouble with Christian & Sons settled. Station- 
ary Tiremen: Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
discriminating against their men. Riggers and 
Stevedores: Will hold annual picnic on April 
19th. Carpenters No. 1082: Donated $10 to the 
Martinez defense fund. Metal Polishers: Have 
signed an agreement with Graham Stove Works, 
Newark, Cal. 

Label Section—Minutes read and filed. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
the complaint of Milkers’ Union, relative to Chris- 
tian & Sons’ dairy; also on the request of Mu- 
sicians for a boycott on Latin Hall. On the re- 
port that the trouble at Taft, Cal., relative to the 
boilermakers had been settled, your committee 
recommends that the communication be filed. 
Committee re-affirmed its former decision, which 
was to the effect that the grovery clerks turn over 
a member of their organization in the employ of 
Smith & Trask to the Drivers’ Union, and that 
jurisdictional disputes in the future be referred 
to the international unions. Committee consid- 
ered the proposition relative to establishment of 
a camp of gypsies located in tents at No. 214 
Steuart street, in which they make copper work, 
and recommended that this matter be referred to 
the secretary to do all within his power to assist 
the coppersmiths. 
as a whole. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—Ice Wagon Drivers, $8; Bay and 
River Steamboatmen, $24; Bartenders, $40; Car- 
penters No. 483, $40; Bookbinders, $12; Milkers, 
$8; Box Makers, $4; Butchers, $16; Cooks’ Help- 
ers, $28; Steam Shovelmen No. 2, $8; Rammer- 
men, $4; Hlousesmiths, $24; Boiler Makers No. 25, 
S12; Office Employees, $12; Pile Drivers, $24; 
laundry Drivers, $16; Moving Picture Operators, 
S8; Waitresses, $28; Stable Employees, $16; Sheet 
Metal Workers No. 95, $8; Brass and Chandelier 
Workers, $8; Cracker Packers, $12; Chauffeurs, 
$8; Sail Makers, $4; Teamsters No. 85, $40; Hat- 
ters, $4; Label Section, $11; donations to Press- 
men $389.60; Martinez Defense Fund, $85; Wheat- 
land Fund, $60; total receipts, $977.60. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; oflice expenses, S15; 
stenographers, $46; Theo. Johnson, salary, $25; 
Postal Telegraph Co., $3.20; two file boxes, $1.85; 
Western Union, $7.52; Printing Pressmen, $389.60; 
Label Section, $11; Hall Association, $835; total 
expenses, $1374.17. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

P. S.—Aembers of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
a ———— -@- ————— 

It is quite useless to declare that all men are 
horn free if you deny that they are born good. 
Guarantee a man’s goodness and his liberty will 
take itself. To guarantee his freedom 
on condition that you approve of his moral char- 
acter 1s formally to abolish all freedom whatso- 


and Feeders: 
standing firm. Shoe 


Report of committee adopted 


care of 


ever, as every man’s liberty is at the mercy of a 
moral indictment, which any fool can 
up against who violates 

whether as a prophet or as a rascal. 


trump 
custom, 
This is the 
lesson democracy has to learn before it can be- 


every one 


come anything but the most oppressive of all the 
priesthoods.—Lernard Shaw. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 
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Brewery Workmen. 
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Union Label of the United 


4D, OFAMERICA Oo 


COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
O'Farrell Street bet. 


Orpherwm persue 


Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


LAST WEEK 


The Noted Baritone 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Accompanied by Ward C, Lewis 
NEW SONGS. 


A SPLENDID NEW BILL. 

HARRY GILFOIL in His Famous Character Creation 
of Baron Sands; ED. BLONDELL CO., presenting 
“The Lost Hoy”; RUTH ROYE, “Princess of Rag- 
time”; KENO, WALSH & MELROSE, Comedy Gym- 
nasts; JACK WARD & EDDIE WEBER, introducing 
“A Minstrel Boy's Conception of Art”; KARTELLI, 
Supported by a Wire; BEN DEELY & CoO., assisted 
by Marie Wayne; Last Week—ANNETTE WOOD- 
MAN & GUY LIVINGSTON, presenting Terpsichore’s 
Latest Vogues, 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1:00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70, 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and Make 
the World Better 


By insisting that your tailor place this label In your garment, you 
help to abolish the swoat shop and child labor. You assist in de- 
creasing the hours of labor and increase the wage. 


Labels are to be found within inside coat pocket, Inside pocket of 
vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


ANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGONAUT SHIRIS 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CHILD? 

“If the sawmill men of your State had always 
used mules and it was proposed that they should 
give up using mules and use oxen instead; and 
if they agreed that it would be better to use oxen, 
and a law should be introduced to compel them 
to substitute oxen for mules; and then if they 
did everything in their power to defeat the law, 
wouldn’t you think that they wanted to use 
mules?” This parable of the opposition to child 
labor laws which he has met in his personal ex- 
perience is quoted from Wiley H. Swift in “The 
Survey” for April 11th, in the course of a note 
on the Tenth National Conference on Child 
Labor recently held in New Orleans. The note is 
published under the caption, “What Do American 
People Want For Their Children?” and the writer 
says: 

“The fight against child labor will enter on its 
second decade with increased vigor, a wider out- 
look, and a new method, if the spirit and the sub- 
stance of the Tenth National Conference on 
Child Labor are a fair indication of the future. 

“One member of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee staff who has attended all these confer- 
ences with one exception, put it tersely: ‘These 
people have set their teeth against child labor. 
They are in for a fight to the finish.’ And as Jane 
Addams said in her address to the mass meeting 
in Lafayette Square, attended by some 2000 peo- 
ple besides the 1000 whom the mayor had ar- 
ranged to seat: ‘When people are willing to stand 
through child labor speeches, child 
doomed.’ 

“Is the New Orleans public typical? Does the 
spirit of the leaders gathered in conference reflect 
the temper of the American people? Or is their 
fighting blood aroused by increasingly insistent 
opposition to good child labor laws? 

“Two little incidents at the conference do not 
answer these questions but they do warn us 
against an indolent optimism. Telegraphic news 
was four legislatures, and from 
two of these States came word of defeats on the 
firing line. Owen R. Lovejoy’s review of the needs 
and activities of the committee showed how the 
activities—investigation, publicity, legislative cam- 
paigns and study of enforcement—had been re- 
stricted in scope and hindered in efficiency by the 
failure of the rank and file of thoughtful, welli-to- 
do people to supply the wherewithal for a suffi- 
cient staff. 

“Less time 


labor is 


received from 


than usual was devoted to a de- 
scription of child labor, but certain unforgettable 
impressions on the subject were made rather in- 
cidentally by Ella Haas and Pauline Neuman, 
who had been child workers themselves, and by 
Lewis W. Hine with his stereopticon lecture on 
the high cost of child labor. 

“The indigent widow, the uninteresting teacher, 
the misfit curriculum, the parent who does not 
control his children, the employer of cheap labor, 
the inspector who does not know how to inspect, 
the judge who is out of touch with the new in- 
dustrial consciousness, the editor who adds to 
the general inertia by drifting with the majority, 
and ourselves, the great American people who 
pass laws and let them die—all these came in for 
a share of the discussion. The old three-cornered 
fight between the employer, the reformer and the 
legislator is still on, but it no longer occupies 
the center of the stage. 

“There was a pretty general feeling that the 
motive for the effort to correlate these scattered 
erring elements should be found not so much in 
pity for the physical harm wrought by child labor 
as in a keener sense of the stunting of the spirit. 
The loss in creative power was 
touched on by Jane Addams, the degradation of 
citizenship by Felix Adler. Alexander Johnson 
made the statement that unless girls are to be 
mothers of a decadent race they should not be 
allowed to work in industry until they are 16 
or, better, 18 years old. 


artistic and 


sented to the conference for the first time a Fed- 
eral child labor bill drafted by the committee and 
pending in Congress. Samuel McCune Lindsay 
reviewed the attitude of the committee in the past 
and predicted that the same reasons which led 
the committee recently to indorse the principle 
would shortly bring about a general demand for 
a lederal child labor law. 

“The the bill Felix 
Adler, who pleaded for clear thinking and com- 
mon 


other defenders of were 


sense as the primary guides in division of 
power between State and Nation; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who incidents her personal 
experience illustrating at once the relative value 
Unele Sam has placed on children and on food 
stuffs and the contrast between our disregard 
of State laws and our respect for Federal law; 
and A. J. McKelway who quoted millions from 
the census to show the majorities of the Ameri- 
can people who have already enacted State laws 
the four provisions concerning ages 
Which the Palmer-Owen bill would 
apply to establishments manufacturing goods for 
interstate 


Cave from 


embodying 
and hours 
commerce. 

“Tlere, again, the fine temper of the New Or- 
leans audience was manifest, for it listened with 
keen attention and enthusiasm to the speakers on 
the Federal bill. 
men confessed to immediate conversion to Fed- 
eral legislation on child labor. 


Afterwards several business 


“When one remembers the relatively high stan- 
dard of the Louisiana law as it is enforced in New 
Orleans and that the Palmer-Owen bill 
would affect New Orleans’ factories in only one 


realizes 


respect, one wonders whether the real source of 
opposition is going to be not the states’ rights 
doctrinaire, but the employer whose present con- 
venience will be at stake.” 
oe --_—_ @_-_—_____ -— -.- 
WAR. 
By Frank Shay. 

The great angel Uriel beckoned me to him and 
follow. With fast-beating heart and 
step IT attempted to do as directed. 
My feet refused to keep to the earth and I felt 
myself rising into the air, and by no effort of 
my own 

Over 


bade me 


trembling 


T followed him. 
roof mountains and clouds 
we came at last to an open 
Ilere the angel turned to me, called me 
to his side and pointed in the distance. 


TOPS), "trees, 
I followed on until 
place. 
My weak 
eyes saw nothing and as if understanding my 
predicament my companion touched my eyes with 
his hands. [ could see—far beyond mountains 
and skies—nothing was closed to me. Again my 
glances to a certain spot 
—and my soul revolted at the sickening sight. 
Two armies of 


companion directed my 
men—human beings, fathers, 
brothers, sons—were engaged in frenzied combat. 
Bayonets and sabers were flashing, and though 
hundreds of miles away they seemed to be at my 
feet. Men—called soldiers—were cursing, mang- 
ling, killing cach other. Men—civilized—had for- 
gotten their civilization, and with barbaric fury 


were disembowcling and decapitating one an- 
other. Men—images of God—were killing the 


very thing their Maker was so proud of. 

Il‘ieid pieces. men, aeroplanes, human beings, 
machine dynamite, fathers, nitro- 
brothers all went to make up a 
bloody melee that was heart-crushing. 

My God! That 1900 years after Christ such a 
thing. such an institution, such a monster, could 


guns, sons, 


elycerin and 


find an asylum in the mind of modern life. 
the Uriel 


This time he 


\gain angel touched my arm and 


had lost his 
reserved demeanor and, in the spirit of comrade- 


hade me follow him. 
ship, took my hand in his and together we flew 
over the same scenes we had so lately passed. 
This time when he stopped and pointed I did not 
see hell, but the better place. 


The world was a small place to me up there— 


so small that I could encompass all at a glance. 
Nothing was hidden—all was visible. 

I saw—men, brothers, comrades, working hand 
in hand. Cannons 
and sabers had been turned into tools and imple- 
ments. The turned to and said—his 
words—“All is at peace—it is well.” 


Sowing, reaping, harvesting. 


angel me 


first 


Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
PEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


SHOE CO. 


Bet. 18th and 19th 


UNION LABEL 


2267 MISSION ST. 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 

Savings Incorporated LIS68 
526 CALIFORNIA S'TRE 
Member of the 


Commercial 
’, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Associated Savings Banks of 
San l'rancisco, 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Streets 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Streets 


December 31st, 1913: 
Assets Sand Siewratarerdt ever tou mal ote iestinlele terete miele $56,823,600.56 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. . 1,807,404.18 
Employees’ Pension Fund ..... 166,570.12 
Number of Depositors......... -..-64,639 


Office Hours—10 o'clock A. M,. to 3 o'clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only, 

Vor the 6 months ending December 31st, 1913, a 


dividend to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was 
declared. 


Our reputation is not only back of 
but is in every bottle of 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


Rye 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178. 


poe PR PRINTS 
@ TRADES | UNCON) COUNCIL 3 
ap 
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APRIL, 1914 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 
*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines 


tSimplex Machines. 
CSAP SATE Te rintenys cetis cecertioair oie 410 Fourteenth 
C37), Altvater Printing. COs. caesats eras etersinn 48 Third 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
(43) Baldwin. & (Meweay 6. oo6 vase aees 166 Valencia 
Ci) Bardell Art Printing Co. sce. oss 343 Front 
C80) Barry. Was: JE GOL st secs 1122-1124 Mission 
($2) Baumann. Printing Go. ....0.% 00.5 120 Church 
C78) “Belcher & Emiiipsis. ooca-sle sera 0 ore 515 Howard 
CAG) Benurrankliny 2ress..c es lsc eee cis 138 Second 
(196) Borgeel De wite cco. 5.2% ue oe eos 718 Mission 
(69) Brower, Marcus....... a .346 Sansome 
€ 3s) *Brunt. Walter Ni Coz 2% -....880 Mission 
(4) "BUCKIGy  (G& Ourtiniat.. .-sass.e ont cen 739 Market 
(220) (Calendar Pregsir. user sc sigteleeleantas 942 Market 
(ATG) *California. Prees. ims «oe veces oecns 340 Sansome 
Ci) **Canessa Printing’ Co, <2..+. 708 Montgomery 
(Si) ‘Chase Gine &. 28. Fa as we ea haeae 1246 Castro 
CBS!) “Collins), Cy Wace uecess eg aeee 3358 Twenty-second 
@22.) ‘Colonial (Preésst-n an cate ke a 516 Mission 
(206): Cottle Werintingy Congac..i cc ate 509 Sansome 
(467) Davis, Hi. .. Co... .. Qiesieh. -25 Callfornia 
(179) Donaldson & Moir 568 Clay 
€18 ) Eagle Printing Company..... 4319 23rd Street 
C46) Bastingn @  Covlad 05-05 «ws ce aes 220 Kearny 
(64°) Elite ‘Printing COs. csc. caa ceeee 897 Valencia 
O62!) “Bureka Press): In@s. encase cs. 440 Sansome 
C146). ExcelSior Press. sao. 2.4 vee ec hws 534 Mission 
(LOD) Prancs- Valentine: Coy ...5..- ose sles 777 Mission 
(203) Si ranklin Linotype Co... ...0.. 4 509 Sansome 
C92.) «Garrady Geos Pivcs dan nce nls eel a eOee AD et 
GHOSE CORR tai ener ante a aceanauy 2257 Mission 
(17) Golden State Printing Co..........42 Second 
CISC GOlaiwin Sern tla: Ole co eee. ete cera 1757 Mission 
CLIO MG rRCH Shy a ees potent. vonseata coca ames 545 Valencia 
( 5 ) Guedet Printing Co...........8 Hardie Place 
GUST) STRAITS Ry ERS | cai cuavetaie tisi soa, ace cdrcla svar 9 see OP Eee ED 
C20) Hancoeks BTOS.sscemineenie a eater eu ..263 Bush 
(158) Hansen Printing. Conan dst cscs a ale 259 Natoma 
GALS): eT sh OSB torcca toeua: a seach nice ekara occtnraes 2040 Polk 
(185) Iler Printing Co., Inc -016 Mission 
C42)». Vewitlah, (Volts soins stnve de aac ea CSE e Ome 
(124) Johnson, FE, C. & Co 272 Folsom 
(168) **Lanson & Lauray.... 5 Jackson 
C2 2h). ASS SEL eiivtpuneummevsiateunieraperterner ees 1203 Iillmore 
C50") athe Sivan ind az, 00> vee wets 243 TI'ront 
C108). Levison, (Priniitie Conc... cc. 1540 California 
GO) TBS) FA, Ces 6:5 aarers-v''e syasein, Fe eumna tee O ETI DORE 
CES5)) Teymieny ch. sent x ance ulate one 3388 Nineteenth 
CAB) Mate Salen eras aint. cies, \rabcce nen 5 ator eras 315 Hayes 
CLGR) RPA rnGll SOO. ras MiG arene el teed -77 IFourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co... 5 Leidesdorff 
Cade SoM BMers Se NOR in ccarataataen hore lend Washington 
GES) Mitchell, &cGoodniaties «suc ors cern 362 Clay 
COST MPON any alti scc/cere earyceh we euelereroee 311 Battery 
C24) MorrissSheridani ‘Gist <tiassnceeree 343 I*ront 
(96) McClinton, M. G. -& Co... 64. 445 Sacramento 
Cf2°y (MeCracken Printing Oo i. on a. 806 Laguna 
CG9e)) Maan eRe Isa Stier ones an ieee 1182 Market 
C300} MICS a ny ARAL h itclg wadate atonal ateceticne 218 Ellis 
(55) MeNeil Bros.... -928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John R 5 Leidesdorff 
C208) * Neubert ee Con Ji Wives. ceactoat 509 Sansome 
KGASO)) ANGSTY Oe ec og anak wettnre at aceritncane tins 154 Fifth 
(149) North Beach Record....: 535 Montgomery Ave. 
CL OS) Orn UP Rite Cis nctnastsscteaee eae 215 Leidesdorff 
(59) Pacifie Helghts Printery. .2484 Sacramento 
CURCY PPC ye Ce Oars rate te ae alee iaions tei 8&8 Iirst 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co.. oe -753 Market 
(210) Phillips, The Wim. R.-Co.a.. 3% -317 Front 
C143); Progress) Printing “Oo snknw once «css 228 Sixth 
CEST) “ROSA ER OSS wicca marc date havc re eon 820 Mission 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........320 Sixth Ave. 
(32) *Richmond Record, The......... 5716 Geary 
COL) SiinCom hein: BGO es cain caeise cater 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... I-ifteenth and Mission 
(218) Rossi, S Chaar aera eat a eoreE 517 Columbus Ave 
C88) BaimUel iWolrtiw piicc se state ae eee eee 16 Larkin 
(30) Saviders Printing -Coeviices os seen das 413° Pine 
(145) ¢S. I. Newspaper Union.......... X18 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent. San tafael, Cal 
(USS): # San. Kafael Tocsin. +. acs «5% San Rafael, Cal. 
(:67-) “BAUBsA TCO NGS «28 lenis einetete areas Sausalito, Cal 
(152) South City Printing Co..Sonuth San Irancisco 
( ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
¢:15.). ‘Simplex ‘System Coes sy cass tals eaters 136 Pine 
(125) *Shanley Co., The. Rr Oe -147-151 Minna 
(29) Standard Printing COR se artes wag tints e oi a 324 Clay 
(‘88 ) Btewart Printing Coe cin. dah os 1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz P rinting | OP ene CULE RM ra 1212 Turk 
(68°) “*Lelegraph Press ;.. 050 s.e-cee eam ae 66 Turk 
(177) United Presbyterian -..-1074 Guerrero 
(138) Wagner Printing Co... cor. 6th & Jessie 
C236) Wate “Printing: COs cin sans. + onus 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 30 Sharon 
C36.) West End (Presa. cic ics ows coe 6 2385 California 
(L440). Western Printing, Co. ican. ees aren 82 Second 
CLOG): WMCOX CS COiiaacs aaularaers aa aiescvetandlere 320 First 
C44) *Wiliiams: Printing’ Co: 2.6.64. 348A Sansome 
CS) Widup, Ernest ols iisccccces ne con's 1071 Mission 
CTE NOB BOTS, BIC. ores ocsne) cara ce ei ecodenpunters 774 Market 
CL IAD WOE) Pele As ac 3 epee gators Sree 64 Elgin Park 


BOOK BINDERS. 
5 Leidesdorff 


Barry, Edward & Co 
Foster & Futernick Company....560 Mission 
3 -523 Clay 


Gee & Son, R. 8.. y ‘ 
Haule, A. L. Bindery Co 509 Sansome 


PROSE) PON Mh COs cores secs eral .343 Front 
Levison Printing’ Co:..s cs. cas 540 California 
Marnell, Willf@m: @ Co .aiciiyis nee. sas 77 Fourth 
Mallove, Firavikkt 45°C sic on « sicrees 251-253 Bush 
BMelnty 72. FOU Be ccc a coe nis aes 523-531 Clay 


Pernau Publishing Co............. 751 Market 
Phillips, The Wm. Ri Co: 5.204... 817 Front 


(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L..... .545-547 Mission 
(200) Slater, John A..... ..147-151 Minna 
(132) Thumier & Rutherford.....- -..117 Grant Ave. 
(133), Webster, Predisscijaess Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 


(240) National Carton and Label Company. 
Soe A Sead eaet tiske ene ae sevens e 412-414 Mission 
580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
C2829) LOCH Poa ery ae. sdie.c shore ...-69 City Hall Ave. 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


C260) Acme Lithograph COs. 00.4% 06 v00e owas v8 
SNCreRCC Scheer aa S. E. Cor, Front and Commercial 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Co......... .3363 Army 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 
MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency........ 850 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS, 
(139) *Bien, S F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
CSE BATS E TD Veins cirri iteioit se tetel  ahiare Wie 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat..Cor, Annie and Jessie 
C35) *Catlhand, Pest, “THe ws cis 4 Third and Market 
Oley ATE INRONTCIES a sccrets te lese sare aet-aters Chronicle Building 
( 41) Coast Seamen's: Journal. os. s.r on 44-46 East 
Ces BL PAR TO OIL VINGWASs % en tcl cleo eSariieatane ced ers 340 Ninth 
(94) *Journal of Commerce.Cor. Annie and Jessie 
C20); Tabor) Claetonye ncaie seterets civic acetals 316 Fourteenth 
(PAI); * lea) Nove: del POpalo's . feels xieaicc 641 Stevenson 
[CEs 09 Meet] OY Se2 V6 an iene’ 03 9: ee ey a ren Oey 643 Stevenson 
(123) *I italia Dally: News. a... 118 Columbus Ave. 
Cet) (Ovrantzed  WapOM sis easesc +0 6 sie asic 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant...... 423 Sacramento 
COT DSS ReCOLdeSr, (DNe oe a oie wsaeah ier 643 Stevenson 
(32) *Richmond Recard, The........... 5716 Geary 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(16h y Sa tisalito NG wWSis-s .,. Sisin searen «cscs Sausalito, Cal. 
a feed Sec) 1: ape 0 Ne ern PRR a ar 1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 
(184) Independent Press Room....... 348A Sansome 
CL DALAM OMS Wales UM ve kis idee’ bare reie toneeath clerete o 330 Jackson 
(122) Periodical Press Room.......... 509 Sansome 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CSS YOSEMITE! NVA Gre crcerct ene seore Ghivw © eidione chee 16 Larkin 
PITOTO ENGRAVERS, 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 
gomery. 
Cor) Conimerclal Art Pine) COG se. cocs.cc sare 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co..563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver.......311 Battery 
(209) Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave 
(198) San Irrancisco Engraving ‘Co. .215 Leidesdor ff 
(199) Sierra Art and Mngraving.......... 343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 


SE 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 


Cnder Jurisdiction of 8, FEF. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Phote-Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St., St’ck’t'n 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns 
Don’t Patronize” 
Council. 
thizers 


named below are on the “We 
list of the San Francisco Labor 
Members of labor unions and sympa- 
are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

3utterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mirs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastutka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend 
San [I'rancisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


In proportion as we gain a truer conception 
of our own place in the world, in proportion as 
we refuse to accept anything which is not posi- 
tive and solid, we shall come to comprehend with 
more instinctive certitude what is simple, natural, 
truthful, honest, and shall welcome all artistic 
products in so far as they exhibit these qualities. 

-John Addington Symonds. 


— 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The uncompleted portion of the city printing 
contract which was awarded last June to the 
Brown & Power Company (now out of business) 
has been taken over by the William Phillips 
Company, and all work produced by this firm 
will bear the label. 

The James Hi, Company has been 
awarded the contract for printing the delinquent 
tax list this year. 

I. C. Sewell of No. 21 and Walter Schenk of 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 24 have formed 
a partnership and embarked in the job printing 
business under the name of the Eagle Printing 
Company, at 4319 Twenty-third street. The new 
firm has been granted the label of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 

Eli Alford, 


mittee of 


Jarry 


convention com- 
Typographical Union, is 
into communication with all ex- 
sarliest possible date. Ex-dele- 
gates now resident in San Francisco may address 
Mr. Alford at 145 Clarence street, Providence, 
Ry 

The International Typographical Union has 
issued No. 24 of the booklet entitled “List of 
Magazines and Periodicals of General Circulation 
Published Under Union and Non-Union Condi- 
tions.” The new issue brings the list up to April 
Ist, and jater a copy will be sent to the chair- 
man of each office. 

J. F. Weeks, who left San 
1912, for Manila, 
with: Nov 21). 


secretary of the 
Providence 
anxious to get 
delegates at the 


Francisco in June, 
has returned and deposited his 
After leaving the Philippines, 
Mr. Weeks visited Great Britain and Continental 
Europe before returning to the United States. 
The Membership Committee will meet at head- 
Monday April 20th, at 8 


card 


quarters on evening, 
o'clock. 

John Kelly of the “IExaminer” chapel desires to 
tnnounee that he is a candidate for delegate to 
the Providence convention. 
effect that 
home superintendent, 
has sold his Los Angeles restaurant business and 
left for New York. 


Recommendation of 


here are to the 
former 


Keports received 


Charles Deacon, 


the Executive Committee 
for repeal of a local law enacted six years ago 
requiring extra given subs in accord- 
with non-concurred in by an 
overwhelming Sunday’s meeting of No. 
49, The “Post” claimed he could 
not comply with the law in the ad department. 
—"United Labor Bulletin” (Denver). 

At the quarterly meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society, held April 12th, five mem- 
bers elected, two initiated, and applications 
Robert M. Hearon, Frank 
Thiltgen and A. C. Jacobson. 
The reconstruction of the south half of the 
building at the Home, upon which 
last November, will soon be completed 
is expected that about the first of next 
it will be occupancy. It is in- 
tended for hospital and sanatorium patients. On 
the cast side of the building there will be cozy 
balconies. 

\nother meeting of the administration cam- 
paign club is to be held Sunday, April 19th, at 
2:30 p. m., in the Pacific Building. 

————- > 


For Sale—New modern four-room bungalow; 
$2500; terms. 941 Eagle Ave., Alameda. Phone 
\W. E. Pitschke, Alameda 3718. adv. 


work be 
ance priority was 
VOle Ae 
foreman of the 


were 


were received from 


Barry, Joseph M., 
main work 
began 
and it 


inonth ready for 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Friday, April 17, 1914. 


LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednesdays. 
Law end Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. Head- 
quarters phones—Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 


2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 


Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fiidays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers---Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet 1st Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 
quarters, 177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—-Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 
16th. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
Temple, 316 14th. 


Boiler Makers No. 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
15th and Mission. 


Boller Makers No. 
2265 16th. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Zoot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Howard 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 


Bootblacks—Meet Ist und 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Rottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 
Box Makers snd Sawyers—Mceet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 


other Mondays In 


2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
Roesch Building, 15th and 
125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Redmen’s Hall, 3053 
168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
Germania Mall, 
410—Meet 2d and 


4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 


ters, 177 Capp. 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—-Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 
Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Taurel 


Hall, 7th and R. R. Ave. 
Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 


evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
S. T. Dixon. Business Agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall. 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
Ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Labor 


Columbia Hall, 


316 


Cooks’ Helpers—-Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 
Cooks No. 44— Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Flectrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 
Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets Ist Tuesday, 
Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason. Headquarters, 608 Pacifie Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
ple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers— Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 42d 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Roesch Bldg. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Terple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market: hours 10 to ll a. mm. 


3d Fridays, Building 


4th Thursdays, Building Trades 


Labor Tem- 
and 4th Mon- 


404—Meet 2d 


and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, Secretary, 1154 Market. 

Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet lst Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 


Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2a and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 248 Oak, 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 248 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet lst and 3d Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 


YAOI OS) No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
emple. 


Bt ile Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
empie. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
1) East. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at Roesch Hall; headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 


Building 


Veterans’ Hall, 431 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Labor Temple, 316 
Mth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Mold Makers No. 66—Meet 1st Thursday, Roesch Building. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a.m., at headquarters. Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headauarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 316 14th. S. Schulberg, Secretary, 1804% Bush. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8--Meet lst Sundays at 12 m., In Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Business Agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 1[4th. 
No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at Headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific-—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Maers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and Sd Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—--Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays. 3345 17th. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2nd Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 248 Oak. 


Labor Council 


Retail Clerks 


316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesday, 704 Underwood 
Building, 525 Market. 


Street Railway Employees—Jos. Giguierro. 2444 Polk. 


Sugar Workers—Meet Ist Sunday afternoon and 2d Thursday evening. 
316 14th. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Labor 


Golden 


Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 24th. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tailors No. 400—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters—-Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Room 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
W. F. Dwyer, Secretary. 


Upholsterers—-Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple. 
Wireless Telegraphers—10 East, Room No. 17. 


316 14th. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 253—Mrs. 
rmtary-Treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg.. 


Hannah Nolan, See- 


16th and Mission. 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following San Francisco trade unionists 
have died during the past week: Gaetano Bar- 
bera of the bakers, Richard J. Burnett of the 
marine engineers, Frank Montgomery of the 
teamsters, George A. Greenwalt of the lathers, 
John Martin of the teamsters, Thomas Savage 
of the marine firemen. 

Supervisor Edward L. Nolan has been dele- 
gated by the public welfare committee of the 
Board of Supervisors to use his influence to se- 
cure the employment of union iron workers in 
the construction of the railroad bridge over Islais 
creck at Kentucky street, by the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe companies. 

Approximately 2000 union painters of the bay 
counties went on strike Wednesday morning fol- 
lowing the refusal of the Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation to grant an increase in wages from $4.50 
to $5.00 per day. It was stated at union head- 
quarters that seventy-five contractors, employing 
more than 1000 journeymen painters, have con- 
ceded the wage increase, and their employees re- 
mained at work. The reason given by the Mas- 
ter Painters’ Association for refusing to increase 
the wages of journeymen painters at this time 
is that the agreement with the unions, calling 
for a daily wage of $4.50 per day, will not expire 
until next September. The strike has received 
the sanction the international union. 

Statistics furnished by General Secretary Otto 
I. Fischer of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union show that during 
1913 thirty-six charters were granted new locals, 
and all are in fine condition. The activity of 
the entire membership has resulted in a general 
betterment of conditions. For the period from 
March 1, 1913, to February 28, 1914, receipts of 
the international for due stamps and other 
sources amounted to $179,550.47, which is an in- 
crease of $16,835.96 over the previous fiscal year. 
In the same period membership of the inter- 
national increased 2504. The total number of 
union labels issued by headquarters office was 
614,379,000. March 1 the treasury balance was 
$145,413.89, divided as follows: General fund, 
$12,135.20; strike fund, $40,044.18; sick and death 
benefit, $83,782.22; anti-bread trust agitation, 
$9452.29. This is an advance of treasury surplus 
for the vear of approximately $40,000. 

Golden Gate Lodge No. 66, Plasterers’ Asso- 
ciation, has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Sol Slyter; vice-president, Joseph Kiernan; 
financial secretary, Thomas Walsh; treasurer, 
Fred Walker; recording secretary, J. Smith; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Fay McDonald; outer guard, 
Archie Hughes; trustees, Thomas Price, Monte 
Millroy and Mat Murphy; delegates to the Build- 
ing Trades Council, John Kelly, James Corbett, 
Thomas Lawley, James Caughie, Fred Clute, W. 
R. Satterburg; examining board, John Daly, Wil- 
liam Thompson, F. Davis, M. Hyland, J. Burke; 
business agents, John Gilmartin, Richard Mce- 
Donald. 

Oakland is profiting by the experience of San 
Francisco with regard to the Asiatic situation. 
The owners of a new residential tract, now being 
opened, are advertising to the people that Chinese 
or Japanese will not be allowed to dwell upon 
this property. This is done so that prospective 
buyers may be assured that Japanese and Chinese 
laundries and other businesses operated by 
Orientals will not be tolerated and thereby prop- 
erty values, etc., stand no chance of being de- 
preciated because of the operation of these nuis- 
ances. 


It is a fact that many residential neighborhoods 
in San Francisco are menaced by these nuisances. 
These Chinese and Japanese laundries are an eye- 
sore, fire menace and detract from the desira- 
bility of any vicinity in which they are located. 
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EVERY PAIR OF 


UNION STAMPED SHOES 


For Work and for Dress Wear 


The Largest Stock in the 
City to Select From 


Every Pair ‘‘Honest Made’’ 


‘HONEST QUALITY.” 4 
GUARANTEED BY OUR 33 YEAR REPUTATION FOR 
“SQUARE DEALING” AND OUR ‘‘SMALL PROFIT PRICES” 
SAVES YOU FROM 50c to $1.50 ON 


“IT WILL PAY YOU TO LET US SHOE YOU’’ 
. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 

825 MARHET STREET, ©??°SITE srocnron, STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 

STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, April 17, 1914. 


EVERY PAIR 


EACH PURCHASE 


Personal and Local 


Imil Muri of the brewery workers is in Los 

ngeles interest of his organization. 

| n scales submitted by the Cooks’ 
Union Ne d Cooks’ Helpers’ Union No. 110 
the Coun ferred to its executive committee. 


The new wage scale submitted by the Ship 


Drillers’ Un was referred to the executive 
mittee for inve gation, 
Po the 1 legislative committee was re- 
ferred a request from the Janitors’ Union for 
assistance in having the Board of Supervisors 


so as to safeguard 
It was 
should require that 
inside, otherwise a bal- 
provided in front of each window. 


amend the building ordinance 


the men engaved in leaning windows. 
that the law 
all windows open on the 


ny imust be 


Musicians’ Union No. 6 decided against the 
roposed amendment to the State Constitution 

ning t ote California dry by destroying the 

ine nad liquor I iness, 

M. Kk. Grunhoff of the butchers put in two or 
three days in the early part of the week in 
Fresno in the interest of the craftsmen in that 
city. 

\t the last meeting of the Riggers’ and Steve- 
ores’ Union $500 was voted to the striking press- 

and assistants. 

Teamsters No. 85 ordered another payment of 


$100 to the pressmen and assistants at the last 


that organization. 
Workers’ Union No. 


contribute $25 weekly to the 


meeting of 
electrical 151 has decided 


Mooney-Brown- 


Hanl lefense fund as long as needed, or until 
t iCCUsEs en gain their liberty 

Congressman John I. Nolan has advised the 
Labor Council that he will work and vote for the 
abolition of poll tax on fishermen temporarily 
employed in Alaskan waters. 

The .\merican Federation of Labor, through 


department, appeals to all trade 


assist the Journeymen Bakers’ In- 


Union in its fight against the bread 


trust by demanding the union label on all bread 
they purchase. 

The Metal Polishers’ Union reports that it has 
negotiated a wage scale and working agreement 
with the management of an extensive plant for 
the manufacture of stoves, to be effective one 
Vear, 


The sum of $70 was paid in sick benefits by 


Bartenders’ Union during the past week.  L. 
Hlirschberger has been elected a trustee of the 
organization lhe union was addressed last 
Monday evening by General Organizer Frank 
Sesma. 

Carpenters’ Union No, 483 paid during the 


accident and 
$43. The 


evening by a 


week in benefits the 
union was addressed last Mon- 
committee from the Barbers’ 
Union in behalf of a Sunday rest law. 

and Wagon Workers’ Union No. 6 
a communication to the Board of Public 
that all municipal 
city's workshops. 


out-of-work 
sum of 


day 


Carriage 
has sent 


\Vorks, 


} 


requesting work be 
The union initi- 
candidates and acted upon two applica- 
tions for membership. 

The Public 
visors listened 
ridge 


one in the 
ated live 


\Velfare Committee of the Super- 
Tuesday to representatives of the 
e and Structural Iron Workers’ Union, 
that conditions were not 
in constructing the 


who 
observed 
which is being built 
Kentucky street by the 
Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
The union requested the intercession of 


siated union 
bridge 
Creek at 
Pacitic 


over Islais 


Southern and 


panies 


the Board of Supervisors. The committee au- 
thorized Supervisor Nolan to see what could be 
done 

The cost of band stands for the parks and 


squares, in which the Municipal Band gives Sun- 


day concert estimated by 


from $850 to $1500 each. 


was the city archi- 
The committee 


latter to the Park Commission with 


tects at 
referred the n 


the suggestion that as many stands be erected as 


the park funds permit 


A VICTIM OF SUCCESS. 

The recent catastrophe that brought down the 
two large dry goods houses of Siegel-Cooper 
Company and Simpson-Crawford Company, and 

j robbed hundreds of clerks of their savings, has 
focused particular attention upon the head of these 
enterprises, Henry Siegel. If ever a man was 
caught irresistibly in the maelstrom of success, 
we are told, it is he. Wealth and the power of 
great wealth became his one desire, his passion, 
and, eventually, his Nemesis. Because wealth 
and power were his inspiration, he accomplished 
what few men have accomplished, building up 
from nothing a huge and highly prosperous dry 
goods business reaching from New York to Chi- 
| cago. But the idea of power, as it has for many 
became finally too powerful for the man 
it swept him on, secure in 


others, 


who had conceived it; 
| the confidence of those with whom he dealt, 
from success to excess; from the constructive 


work of a lifetime to the destructive pastime of 
spending his enormous gains, and of getting 
more more to spend. Under the title of 
“A Retail Napoleon and his St. Helena,” the New 
York “Tribune” narrates the events of this man’s 
career, and the steps that led to his sudden and 
complete downfall: 
Potash Perlmutter 
features! 


and 


in the life without the 
That is the opinion of the 
District Attorney’s office concerning Siegel and 
Vogel, whose enterprises have done so much to 
advertise department store banking recently. 
“On one when a statement for the 
banks for a year just ended was being prepared,” 
said Arthur C. Train, Assistant District Attorney, 
“the Potash of the firm said, after looking over 
the real tigures: ‘Same old loss. Well, what’s the 


and 
redeeming 


occasion, 


plan this year?’ 
‘Ii you don’t 
the Perlmutter, 
“But the 
| same!” 


show a loss, Henry,’ muttered 
‘people will say you are a liar.’ 


statement showed a profit just the 


And the heads of the firm continued to draw 
big salaries— 
Until there came the downfall of a naerchant 


prince and of his viceroy. 

The indictments that have been launched by 
\Whitman against Henry Siegel and Frank E. 
| Vogel have apparently terminated the interest- 
ing career of our self-made merchants. 
Sicgel said regarded the money in the 
money. In loyalty to their em- 
should agree with him. 


one of 
that he 
bank as? =‘his” 


ployer the depositors 


They had been exhorted to be thrifty as well as 
to lay aside a portion of the 
weekly $6 against a rainy day, and the only ques- 
tion that has arisen in their minds is whose rainy 
referred to. 


industrious, and 


| day this 


Smoke ‘“Royal’’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


MONTH 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons for the Cur= 
rent month. 


"EL CRISTOFORO™ 


Clear Havana Cigars 
Of Highest Type 


UNION MADE 


